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a S: LESSONS IN METHOD —xX. 
/ RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN OPENING AND CLOSING SUNDAY 
: SCHOOLS. F 


- Anovt the desirability of beginning and closing the Sunday school with 
some religious exercise there is no difference of opinion; but in practice 
there is considerable variety in the ways in which it is conducted. To quote 
the least satisfactory—in some cases, before perfect quiet has been obtained, 
e whole of a hymn is read out by the superintendent amid the buzz of 
dk, a prayer is then said, after which the feelings of the children often seem 
to find vent and relief in a renewed burst of conversation. Next, frequently, 
me the general roli-call and school announcements, and then lessons begin, 
the already created noise and disorder. The close of school is much the 
: e in character, only heightened by the restlessness which weariness 
prings on. Sometimes the prayers used are from some old Presbyterian 
| _prayer-book, with pompous, sonorous, balanced diction, and difficult phrases, 

totally unsuited to the thoughts and feelings of scholars. It is not asserted — 
is picture is a true representation of the manner in which religious 
reises are observed in all Sunday schools. But where the picture is more 
Jess correct, it may not be unprofitable to consider the ways in which an 
mprovement may be made. 3 . 

_ And, first, what are the reasons and objects of a religious beginning of the 
day’s work? Is not one the feeling that it is an appropriate thing to com- 
‘mence a day of religious teaching by an exercise of practical religion? Is not 

nother that just as it is natural for young people to meet for common , 

: ent, common rejoicing, and mutual help, so it is no less natural for 
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them to mect for common thanksgiving, and to express together feelings of 
gratitude for the past, hope for the future, and any other high feelings that 
may generally animate them? Is not a third, that a tone of reverence and 
earnestness may be produced to colour and give vigorous life to the day’s 
work ? ; 

Next let us endeavour to find out how these objects may be attained. In 
doing so we shall find it as true here as in other departments of Sunday 
school work that much depends on attention to details and apparent trifles. - 
In worldly business this truth no one would venture to dispute, or to discard 
in practice, if he would achieve success. If, then, we would make the intro- 
ductory service be of most advantage, no want of preparation, no disorder, no | 
interruptions—no matter how trifling—must be allowed to interfere with it. 
Everything must be done to concentrate the children’s attention, nothing to 
divert or distract it. An endeavour should be made to maintain the tone 
and spirit the service is intended to impart, and to prevent it being dissi- 
pated in a hasty bustle of beginning school-work. 

It is advised, therefore :— . 

1. That everything required for use in each class shall be placed ready | 
by some officiak before the school opening. 

2. The scholars once in, and the door closed, none should be admitted till 


3. The register of early scholars should now be marked. 

4. The hymn selected should. be simple, and not of too many verses. In 
many schools it is the practice to have a hymn committed to memory during | 
the week, and afterwards or previously explained. This hymn is sung on |} 
some succeeding Sunday. If this plan is practised, the superintendent will 
haye need to read no more than the number of the hymn and its first verse. 
In other cases, so that the scholars may have a chance of understanding the |} 
hymn, the whole of it should be read slowly and distinctly. Where the || 
adults meet as a singing class they often make a pleasing and useful school | 
choir. 

5. During these, and all following parts of the opening time, the most || 
perfect s¢il/ness should be maintained. If during the reading of the hymn |} 
any talking should be noticed, the reader should at once stop, and not proceed |) : 
until it is checked. This may be done by a quiet stedfast look, without a | 
word on his part. 5 

6. Singing over, an appearance, at least, of devotion should be required. 
The scholars in some schools face about. The prayer should, as a rule, be | 
the superintendent’s own ; previously prepared, simple in language and idea, | 
and an endeavour to express fully the thanks, wishes, and aspirations of the | 
scholars assembled. It should endeavour by a short yet clear allusion to the | 
duties of the day, and the performance of them, to create a desire in the minds tt 
of the scholars to do their work faithfully and well. Once, and for all, | 
eschew reading prayers from a chapel service book, whether discarded or now || 
in use. What an exhibition it must be for some of the more intelligent f 
scholars to hear such prayers ! They know that some one else’s prayer is | 
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_ being read, for its style they feel not to be the style of the superintendent. It 
is often wholly unsuited to them, and calls out no response in their hearts. It 
is supposed that they come to the school for religious training, among other 

| things to be shown how to pray; and yet their superintendent habitually 
|| wears another man’s ill-fitting praying vestments, and does not wear his own 
|| more fitting and appropriate garments. Therefore is it urged, let the 
|| prayers be generally original, short, clear, and pithy. Let them neither be 

_ delivered ina slovenly nor in a sanctimonious manner. There is little danger 

| ~ of this, if the superintendent remembers that he has for a time to bring the 

|| scholars into conscious communion with their Heavenly Father. Such a 

conscious communion demands that the person officiating shall be simple, 
unaffected, humble and reverent in his words and manner. 

The prayer concluded, in practice it will often be found advantageous to 
habituate scholars to remain standing until a signal from the bell bids them 
be, seated. This will help to secure quietness at the conclusion of the 

|| service. The disorderly outbreak already referred to, and too often witnessed, 
is a most distressing and shocking sign that the service has been of no great 
| use, and that the scholars have escaped from it, as if from boredom. 
i) 7 The admission of the late teachers and scholars will be done as the 
‘|. special circumstances of each school-direct. In any case it should not be 
| | allowed to mar in any respect the effect of the introductory service. The 
|} lessons should be begun in the quiet after the prayer, and as, by the sugges- 
i tions already made, everything required is at hand, it will rest with the 
r} 


||- teachers whether the tone already imparted shall be maintained. 


5; 


8. The service at the close of the school should be pretty much as at the 
_ beginning ; all school announcements being made previous to the service, 
~ and an endeavour being made to dismiss the scholars in quietness and order. 
é Many modifications of the above suggestions, and additions to them, may 
‘1/ occur to the reader. The reading and explanation of a few verses of 
Scripture, a short, very short, address, or lesson from some competent 
| person, the reading of a moral story, or extract from a biography, may be 
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| usefully practised. But no matter what form the service may take, the 
| requisites are the game—brevity, simplicity, a reverent spirit. 

“| | p JoHN REYNOLDS. 
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! < LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

| « ECTION IL—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR. INDEPENDENCE AND 
Aa A FATHERLAND. 
ail _-XTK.—What was the’effect of the con- 


QUESTIONS ON LESSONS XVII. 
quest of Canaan upon the national unity of Israel? What was the general 

character of the period of the judges? Of what nation were Caleb and 
|| Othniel? Why are they mentioned among the champions of Israel? Who 
a ud? Who were Deborah and Barak? Give the 


|; was Eglon ? “Who was Eh 
history of their exploits. Who was Jael? Repeat and explain as much as 


| “you can of Deborah’s song. 
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Lesson XX.—Jerubbaal. 


4, Ephraim and Western Manasseh.—The wandering tribes of the desert 
are the natural enemies of the settled peoples of the cultivated lands. The 
wandering Israelites had fallen upon the settled inhabitants of Canaan, and, 
now that they began to be more or less settled themselves, it was their turn to 
be plundered by the wandering Arabs, Midianites, and Amalekites. These 


“ children of the east ” pushed across the Jordan in countless numbers, year ; 


after year, at harvest time. They crossed at Bethshan into the plain of 


Jezreel and plundered the tribes of Isaachar ‘and Manasseh mercilessly. They : 


seized or destroyed their crops, drove off their herds, and compelled them to 
take refuge themselves in caves or strongholds in inaccessible parts of the 
mountains. The men of Manasseh were scattered far and wide. There 
was a village of Manasgeh called Ophrah (not the Ophrah marked on the 
maps in the territory of Ephraim), at which part of a family called Abi-ezer 
lived. The rest seem to have lived near Mount Tabor in Zebulon. The 


Midianite chiefs, Zebah and Zalmunna, in one of their plundering expedi- : 


tions, laid hold of some of the principal members of the family at Mount 
Tabor, and slaughtered them. This was the last of their deeds of oppression 
however, for at Ophrah was a manof the house of Abi-ezer, named Jerubbaal, 
cowed and terrified like the rest, and not daring to call anything his own for 
fear of the Midianites, but with a hero’s soul in him if anything should 
wake it. And the slaughter of his brethren at Mount Tabor did wake it. 
Burning with indignation, he determined at last to brave the worst, and 
the sound of the trumpet and the cry to arms soon sounded through 
Manasseh and Zebulon, Asher and Naphtali, while the family of Abi-ezer 


‘surrounded their hero, and declared themselves ready to follow him to battle. ~ | 


Ephraim at first stood aloof, but when at last the battle cry of “the sword 
of Yahweh* and of Gideon” was raised (for Jerubbaal had received the name 
of Gideon, or “ Hewer,” from his soldiers) and the Midianites gave way 
before the valiant Israelites, the men of Ephraim, more anxious to share 
the glory than the danger, took the field and did good service. They followed 
hard upon the flying foe, and succeeded in capturing and slaughtering two 
chieftains known as “the raven” and “the wolf” (Oreb and Zeeb) ; while 
Jerubbaal with his faithful-followers pursued his hated enemies, Zebah and 


Zalmunna, across the Jordan. At Succoth+ he begged his countrymen to |} 
refresh his wearied troops, but the people were afraid of Zebah and Zalmunna | | 
and refused. Vowing a fearful vengeance upon Succoth, Jerubbaal and his || 
men continued the pursuit. Penuel}t treated them in the same way as || 


Succoth had done. At last they overtook the Midianites ata place near 
Nobah or Kenath, in the north-east of Manasseh, and captured Zebah and 


Zalmunna, Jerubbaal now returned with his captives through Penuel and i 


* As I find that people dislike a word written without vowels, I shall oi “a 
‘ give up the form 4 
- and use Yahweh. I have less hesitation in doing this now that I have fou slight Canes 


the name (Manual, vol. ii., pp. 155—8). For the pronunciation see Manual, Vol. i., pp. 84 and 113 


+ Marked on the wrong side of the Jordan in Philips’ map 5. t Not marked. < 
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 Succoth, and took a terrible revenge upon them. He slaughtered the people 
of- Penuel and threw down their citadel, but for Succoth he reserved a more 
cruel punishment. He took the elders of the city and scourged them to death 
with thorn-bushes and briefs. Then he turned to his prisoners—“ As sure 
as Yahweh lives,” he cried, “if you had spared my brothers at Mount Tabor, 
I would spare you now.” Then he told his son Jether to draw his sword 
and slay them, but the lad hesitated to obey.. The Midianites begged 
Jerubbaal himself to be their executioner, and accordingly he slew them with 
his own hand, and thus avenged his brothers ! 
The Ephraimites, who had been so slow to come forward, but were always 
jealous of the glory of others, could not bear to see the triumph and hear the 
praises of Jerubbaal, and sent an angry message to him, trying to make out 
that he had not summoned them to battle, and had therefore insulted them 
{| and cheated them of their fair share of the victory. Jerubbaal, however, 
answered them in conciliatory language : “ You say the harvest is ours and 
the gleanings only yours; but the gleanings of Ephraim are richer than 
the harvest of our house of Abi-ezer. My exploits are nothing to yours. 
Your victory over the Midianite Raven and Wolf throw all that I have 
done into the shade.” 
So Jerubbaal, “the Hewer,” knew how to be gentle as well as how to be 
cruel. We cannot help feeling a kind of disgust when we think of his cruelty to 


|| Succoth and Penuel, and his cold-blooded slaughter of the Midianite chiefs, but 
=\| we must confess that he is the very model of an ancient chieftain. Dauntless 
a and full of resources in war, terrible in wrath, courteous and gentle in peace, 
{| no wonder that he became the leader of all central and perhaps northern 
A Israel, a.king in all but name, and that even the surly Ephraimites became 
|| loyal subjects of the Hewer! 

4 The history of Gideon is mixed up with all kinds of exaggerations and 


legends. [The teacher may read with his class passages from Judges 

- vii. 1—viii. 22, after preparing them carefully, with the aid of any ordinary 

}| commentary. The sketch given above will help him to keep the thread of 

|| the history before his mind, and should be given in substance to the class 
| before reading the chapters from J udges. | 


¢ Lusson X XI.—<Abimelech. 


: Jerabbaal called the tribes to battle in the name of Yahweh, and the war 
mei cry of his soldiers was “ The sword of Yahweh and of Gideon,” but his name, 
“|| which means ‘‘ Baal strives,” proves that he, or his family, worshipped some 
{| god under the name of Baal. Was this Yahweh, or some other god? We 
cannot answer this question with certainty. The later Jews tried to make 
out that Jerubbaal’s original name was Gideon, and that he was called 


Jerubbaal was afterwards more or less idolatrous. Most likely this hero and 


Jerubbaal because he had thrown down Baal’s altar, but this cannot be true, _ 
~ and even those who believed it were compelled to admit that Gideon or © 


\ 
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2, After Jerubbaal’s death, no one succeeded to his power for some time, but 
there were seventy chiefs of districts or villages, known as “The seventy sons 
of Gideon,” who had a kind of alliance, and met together from time to time || ~ 
at Shechem, at the temple of a god called Baal-Berith, z.e., “ Baal (or lord) of || ~ 
the covenant.” This seems to have been a mixed alliance of Israelites and 
Canaanites, and Baal-Berith was the special god of this alliance, whom the 
Israelites perhaps considered to be the same as their Yahweh, and the 
Canaanites the same as one of their gods. But no doubt the stricter Israelites : 
looked upon the alliance as unholy, and the worship of Baal-Berith as im- 5 
pure. From the little we know of this worship it seems to have encouraged | 3 
drunkenness and excess, as was generally the case with that of gods called |; 3 

: 
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Now in Shechem there was a certain man, who called himself a son of if 
Gideon, whose name was Abimelech. He had great influence at Shechem, 
and tried to persuade the people to make him king and to kill the seventy 
sons of Gideon, “for,” he said, “ you had better have one king than seventy.” 
ae He succeeded in persuading the Shechemites to give him a large sum of’ 
money from the treasures of the temple of Baal-Berith, and with this money 
he got together a band of desperate troops, by whose aid he actually succeeded 
in killing all but one of the seventy “sons of Gideon,” and making himself 
king. 

Jotham, the chieftain who had escaped, called the people of Shechem 
Be; together, and prophesied that nothing but misery would come out of their 
_ connection with a worthless adventurer like Abimelech, and then fled to 
ips escape his anger. : : 
yee The parable, by means of which Jotham tried to teach the Shechemites 
s || their lesson, is very curious, and deserves special attention. (Read Judges 
ix, 7—15.) 


7. Mount Gerizim was a favourite spot from which to harangue a multi- 
tude. There was a steep cliff there, from the top of which an orator could 
address the people below. 

9. To be promoted over the trees—literally, “to wave to and fro over the I) 
trees.” : ~ a 
i 15. The bramble-bush, having nothing better to do, gladly accepts the, i 
office of king, and proudly calls upon the trees to come and take shelter. Hy 
Rg under its shadow ; at the same time it shows its fierceness and passion by 
. || threatening to burn up those that did not pay it honour. Of course the 
great trees of the forest could not really take shelter under the shadow of a |} 
bramble-bush, but the bramble makes a hot, crackling fire, and might really jy 
kill in this way the beautiful and useful trees to which it can do no good. || 
be Jotham means to say that it is only worthless fellows like Abimelech ako | 
4 of have no good or useful work to do, that constantly thirst for fame and soe || 
ys and when they get it they are utterly unable to do any good with it, but bale | 


do an infinite amount of harm. : 


Jotham’s warning turned out to be true enough. Before long a sehen i 
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- Gaal put himself at the head of a party of malcontents in Shechem, and said 
to Zebul, Abimelech’s governor in Shechem (for Abimelech himself lived at 
“|| a place called Arumah), that he only wished the king, as he called-himself, 
st would come out and fight with him. He would soon find his place! Zebul said 
‘|| nothing, but sent word secretly to Abimelech, who was a brave warrior, and 
soon got his men together and started for Shechem. Zebul and Gaal were 
standing together at the gate of Shechem as Abimelech’s men came over the 
| hill. “Surely there are some soldiers coming down the hill,” said Gaal. 
“Nonsense, man!” answered Zebul; “it’s nothing but the shadow of the 
mountain.” After a time Gaal said again, “They are soldiers!” “ Yes, they 
are!” answered Zebul, scornfully. ‘‘ But where has all your fine talk about 
‘teaching Abimelech his place’ gone to? ‘There he is; go and fight with 
him!” Gaal now called his men together as speedily as possible, but he 
was no match for Abimelech, and was utterly defeated by him and Zebul. 
Abimelech was not yet satisfied, however, and his fierce and cruel nature 
was roused to vengeance. He fell treacherously upon the inhabitants of 
Shechem, when they were peacefully pursuing their agricultural occupations, 
and slaughtered them mercilessly. His troops rushed into the city and cut 
the people down in the streets. Some took refuge in the temple of Baal- 
Berith, but Abimelech cared little for sanctuaries, and piled branches of trees 
round them, and burned or suffocated them to death. Thebez apparently 
had also shown some inclination to throw off Abimelech’s rule, and it was to 
feel his vengeance next. He easily took the city, but the citadel or “ tower ” 
held out, and Abimelech was going to burn it as he had done the sanctuary 
at Shechem, when a certain woman threw a piece of a mill-stone upon his 
head from above and broke his skull. It was considered the foulest disgrace 
_to die by the hand of a woman, so Abimelech begged his armour-bearer to 
run him through with his sword, that no one might be able to say of him, | 
« A woman slew him.” When Abimelech was dead, his rabble army dis- 
persed, and thus miserably ended the first attempt to found a kingdom in 
| Israel. [The teacher may read with his class passages from Judges ix., 
-22—55.] The whole history of Abimelech is well suited to give us a vivid 
_|| picture of the utter confusion which reigned in Israel at this time. . 
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Lesson_ XXII.—Jephthah. ~ 


5. The land beyond the Jordan, or Eastern Manasseh and Gad.—In al 
the struggles of which we have spoken hitherto, the tribes east of the Jordan 
|| had taken little or no part. Reuben, which in the time of Deborah and. 
‘|| Barak was still powerful, though not inclined to do much for the other tribes, 
gradually sank more and more completely into the power of Moab and || 
Ammon; and, indeed, the power of the Ammonites soon spread far north of ~ 
the Jabbok, and threatened to extinguish the nation of Israel east of the 
Jordan. The chief men of Gilead, as the whole of this country was often 
called, looked round for the means of safety and deliverance. There was but 

d likely to be able to rescue them, and that was a robber 


one man who seeme 
chief of the name of Jephthah. He was a brave and experienced warrior, but 
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had quarrelled with his people, by whom he considered himself injured, and 
had finally been obliged to leave the country and live in a place called Tob. 

There he soon collected a band of followers and led an outlaw’s life. Jephthah 
and his desperate men now seemed to the Gileadites their onlp possible 
deliverers. (Read Judges xi. 4—11, 29—36.) 


Verse 7. My father’s house—7.e., “my fatherland.” 

Verses 9—11. Jephthah had no great love of his country, and did not care 
to help the Gileadites unless they would promise to make him their king or 
ruler. They were willing to do anything to secure his aid, and so promised 7 
all he required. Jephthah then went with the elders to the temple of | ; 
Yahweh in Mizpeh (a town of Gilead, not the Mizpeh of Benjamin), and || 
there solemnly told them “before Yahweh” the conditions upon which he_ 
would help them. “ 

_ Verses 12—28. (Omit.) There is much that is tears and curious in || _ 
these verses, but they are a later addition of the history of Jephthah, and || 
have little or nothing to do with our present subject. ie 

Verse 29. The spirit of Yahweh came upon Jephthah, t.e., Jephthah was |} 
filled with a wild passion of zeal and courage, and called the people to 
arms to fight for Yahweh. Mizpeh of Gilead was south, or perhaps east 
of Ramoth Gilead. 

Verse 30. It was very common in ancient times to “vow” an offering to || 
some god before a battle or any important undertaking ; that is to promise || 
to make a certain offering to the god if he would grant success. Sometimesit ||_ 
was a sacrifice they promised, sometimes a present of gold, &c. The temples 
of the ancient gods were filled with treasures given in payment of these 
“vows,” and in Catholic countries the practice is still kept up, and the walls 
of the chapels or “shrines” of the saints are covered with “votive offerings” 
of all kinds. In the old stories of Roman history there are many cases of 
generals who “ made a vow” in the thick of some stubborn battle, to some 
‘of the Roman gods, and by their aid won the victory. 

Verse 31. For whatsoever read “whosoever.” Jephthah’s vow was a terrible 
one. He promised,a human sacrifice to Yahweh! A human life was thought | 
more precious than anything else, and therefore a human sacrifice was the 4) 
' most valuable that could be made. Such sacrifices seem to have been rare | 
in Israel, but Jephthah, as we have seen, was a wild outlaw, and was accustomed | 
to fierce and cruel customs, He never thought of a human sacrifice being 
an abomination to Yahweh ; and, besides, he was fighting against the Moabites 
and Ammonites, who were much given to human sacrifices in honour of their |} 
gods, Chemosh and Milcom, and he, perhaps, thought he would offer as high || | 
a price to Yahweh for his help as his enemies could offer their gods.. Even | 
amongst the other Israelites, however, human sacrifices in honour of Yahweh. 
were not altogether unknown, though the victims were, paar vigor of 
war in most cases. 

Verse 33. Minnith was near Heshbon. The plain of the éoneneie i : 
Abel-Keramim gives the northern as Minnith ae the southern oe of | 
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the territory conquered by Jephthah from the Ammonites, Abel-Keramim 
is the place marked Abila in the map. 

Verse 34. Jo Mizpeh wnto his house. As ruler of Gilead, Jephthah was 
now to live at Mizpeh, not, as before, at Tob. 

Verses 35,36. Z have opened my mouth unto Yahweh, and I cannot. go 
| back ; i.e, I have made a vow, and I cannot break it. Jephthah cannot bear 

to tell his daughter what vow he has made, but she guesses in a moment, and 

with heroic courage declares that she is ready. 
respite, that she might go with her friends and bewail her fate among the 
{| mountains. Then she came back and Jephthah “ did with her according to 
| his vow,” that is he sacrificed her to Yahweh. The women of the district 
| celebrated her memory in plaintive songs every year. 
There are some fine lines about “the daughter of the warrior Gileadite’ 


to the class. 
Notice 1. The savage nature of a religion which could represent the 


sacrifice of an only child as a duty. Compare Manual, vol. i. pp. 47—49. 
jj +2. The beautiful courage and devotion of Jephthah’s daughter, who was 
|| ready to die rather than that her father should break his vow and take the 

terrible consequences of Yahweh’s wrath, and even to rejoice in his victory, 
‘|| though it was to cost her life. 


Te Ue 


Jephthah was not left to bewail his fate, for his sword could not yet be 
sheathed. The Ephraimites, jealous, as usual, of the success of any other 
"|| tribes, and calling the Gileadites “‘run-away Ephraimites,” came over in 
{| great wrath to Jephthah complaining, as they had done to Jerubbaal, that 
{| they had not been called to a share in the battle, and threatening to burn 
i Jephthah’s house over his head, But in the reckless Gileadite they found 
| they had a very different man to deal with from the prudent Jerubbaal, and 
ait they had to pay dearly for their insolence this time. Jephthah once more 


- Ephraim, defeated the Ephraimites with fearful slaughter, took possession 


¥ 

s | of the fords of the J ordan, and slew every Ephraimite that tried to escape. 
|| The plan by which they were discovered by their pronunciation of the word 
{| “Shibboleth,” (read Judges xii. 1—7) has given rise to a kind of proverbial 


| expression, “I cannot pronounce their Shibboleth,” which means, “I disagree 
ett with them upon some little point which they consider a matter of life and 


death, so they treat me as.an enemy.” 


ij 


« LEsson XXIIL.— Jonathan the Levite. * 


We have now seen something of the wild, fierce struggle of the Israelites 


Z| against their neighbours and the Canaanites during the time of the Judges ; 
| we have seen how they gradually became independent of the, surrounding 
a nations, and masters of the land of Canaan ; how the tribes, often disconnected 
or even at war with each other, ne 


in Tennyson’s “ Vision of Fair Women,” some of which the teacher may read’ 


yertheless practically worked for the same 


—— The history goes on to say how Jephthah’s daughter begged for two months - 


a called out the Gileadites, who were in no humour to submit to the insults of 
\ 2 f 


- jehu, lived in a village called Micah-stead, after himself, in Mount Epbraim. 


‘priest of this chapel, but afterwards obtained the services of a young Levite 


| this time a number of the Danites, who could not manage to hold their own 


 allthe other furniture of his chapel, and persuaded the faithless Jonathan to | f 


_ there is any truth at all in the story, it shows what a miserable state the 


_ part tothe class. Some of the Hebrew curses are very horrible. PEA 
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object, namely, the exaltation of the Israelite nationality, and from time to 
time joined more or less completely together, and made some attempts to 
establish a kingdom. 
We must next examine more directly the religious life of the people 
during this period, and sée how the religion of Yahweh triumphed over the 
other religions, just as the people of Yahweh triumphed over the other 
peoples of Canaan. 
The first narrative we have to examine is very curious. It tells us how 
the great sanctuary of Yahweh at Dan, in the extreme north of Palestine, 
was founded: A certain man, we are told, of the name of Micah, or Micah- 


He had a chapel there, in which was a silver image of Yahweh, which he had 
obtained in a very-disreputable manner. At first he made one of his sons 


of the name of Jonathan, a grandson or descendant of Moses himself, About |[ 


against the Canaanites in the south, emigrated to the extreme north of 
Palestine, and seized the city of Laish, to which they gave the name of Dan. 
On their way they called at Micah-stead, and seized Micah’s images and 


come with them and be their priest. When they had settled in Laish, or | 
Dan, they set up Micah’s image there, and that is the origin of the celebrated | 
temple of Dan! In reading this story we must remember that at any rate in 
its present form it comes from a writer who bitterly hated the sanctuary of || 
Dan, and that he doubtless made things .appear as bad as he could; butif |f 


religion of the Israelites was now in, Seb aie he 2 by the Bas (Read |} 
Judges xvii., xviii. ) ‘ | 


Chapter xvii. 2. The writer supposes us to be acquainted with a number 
of customs et he does not explain, but only hints at, and this makes it ||” 
difficult to understand his meaning. It seems that we must understand this | 
verse to mean: Micah’s mother lost a sum of eleven hundred shekels, I 
and not knowing how to recover it, ‘she solemnly cursed the thief, hoping |f 
that when he heard of this curse he might bring her back the money in order || 
to make her withdraw it, or that if he would not do that the curse might fall || 
upon him, and so lead to his being discovered, or at any rate punish him for 
his offence. Now it was Micah himself who had stolen the money, and he | 
heard his mother cursing the thief, so he told her, in his terror, that 
he had taken the money. His mother was now afraid that her curse woul 
fall upon her own son, and so blessed him to make up. 
i, The practice of cursing an unknown thief in the hope of ‘odie to his 
detection or punishment, long survived, even in the Christian church. An 
amusing account of it is given in the Ingoldshy Legends, “The J ackdaw 
of Rheims.” ‘The passage describing the curse may be read in whole ‘OES in 
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|’ ii: It is expressly said in Leviticus, v. 1, that if any one hears a curse 
| of this kind and knows anything about the offender, and does not declare it, 
1 he will bear the penalty.. There would be much more reason for Micah, 
|, who had done it himself, to be terrified by the curse. . 
; 3. When Micah gave back the silver to his mother she told him that she 
| had solemnly promised Yahweh that if he would enable her to recover the 
1, money she would give a part of it to her son to make an image for his chapel. 
“J had wholly dedicated the silver” =“ I had solemnly dedicated the silver,” 
H but apparently not the whole of it. It was a common practice amoung the 
| ancients to promise that if their gods would help them to obtain anything 
|. they hoped to recover or gain, they would give them a part of it, “a graven 
| image and a molten image.” Apparently means one image only, not two. 
H (See Hanual, vol. ii, p. 49.) : 

| 4 “ And he restored, &c.”—and his mother gave two hundred shekels to 

- the silversmith, and he made an image out of it, “and it was kept in Micah- 
li stead.” : 
| _5. Now Micah had a chapel (house of God), and he made an ephod and 
| teraphim, and made one of his sons his priest.” An ephod was a priestly 
\|’ dress. The teraphim were most likely large images something like a man, 

put we know very little about them. The ephod and teraphim were both 
i) used by the priest when he “ consulted the oracle,” that is, tried to discover: 
|| the will of Yahweh. 

1} 6. This was a time of confusion and disorder, when there was no central 
}| power to keep things quiet. 
4 7. “A Levite of the family of Judah” is nonsense. He cannot have 

} been both a Levite and a Judean. He was most likely a Levite really. 
{| Sojourned there—t.e., in Bethlehem-judah. 

i/ 8. And he left Bethlehem-judah and went to seek his fortune, and on his 
journey he came to Micah-stead in Mount Ephraim, 

10. Priests have been called “father” in many times and places. Roman 
Catholic priests are still called “father.” We may judge from the terms 
offered this Levite that priests, however highly honoured, were not very 
in highly paid at this time! Board and lodging and one suit of clothes and ten 
small coins a year were all that Micah promised, and it was apparently coil- 
~ sidered a handsome offer. 
te lL. The young man-; 2.¢., the Levite. He is first called Micah’s “father,” 
because he’ was his priest ; and then his “son,” because he lived at his 
© expense, and was kindly treated by him. © 
| 42. For “and was in the house of Micah” read “and lived in Micah- 


 gtead.” . 
. ae Micah thought everything was sure to prosper with him now, because 
| he had a Levite for a priest, and the Levites were more zealous worshippers 
of Yahweh than most of the other tribes. Micah thought that a Levite would 
know better than anyone else how to please Yahweh, and that Yahweh would 
bless him for having one in his chapel—especially as he was a descendant of | 
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Chapter xviii. 1. The Danites had not been able to drive out the nations |} 
of Canaan from the district west of Judah, which they tried to take. 
2,3. “From their coasts” should probably be, “ of their number.” 
eae is marked in Philips’ Atlas, map 5, in the southern territory of Dan. z 
Eshtaol is not marked, but is close to it. These five men were to look out ; 


for some place which their tribesmen would have a fair chance of conquering, | | 


“Cand as they passed through Mount Ephraim they came to Micah-stead and 
stayed there ; and while in Micah-stead they heard about the young Levite,” 
&é. This is probably the meaning of the words translated, “ They knew 
the MS &e. 

5. One the most important functions of the priest among ancient peoples 
was to “consult the oracle,’ or inquire of the deity he served, whether {|} 
any special undertaking would be successful or not, and what must be done — 
to make it successful. The Greeks and Romans had many curious ways of || 
“ consulting the oracle,” or “taking the auguries,” which were more like our 
Christmas games (such as burning nuts, and seeing whether they jump or - 
burn quietly, or throwing a long apple peeling over our heads, &c.) than }} 
anything else in modern life; but we know hardly anything of the way in |f 
which the Israelites “ consulted the oracle,” except that the Ephod and, no Hy 
doubt, the teraphim were used. 

6. After consulting his oracle, the priest answered, “Go in peace ;” ze. 
go on, with good hope of success. It was no peaceful business on which they 
were intent. ‘Your way is before Yahweh ;” i.e., Yahweh will make your 
journey prosperous. 


7. The five spies went through Canaan before they found a place suited |} 


to their purpose. At last they came to Laish, where the people were peace- 


| ful and busy with merchandise and manufactures, like the Sidonians, and 


not prepared to resist any attack. The meaning of the last part of the verse 
is not at all clear ; “and had no business with any man” appears to mean || 
that they had no alliance or other such connection with any one. 

9, “ Them ;” that is the people of Laish, Tt 

10, Secure here, as in verse 8, means “suspecting no danger.” God hath |t 
given it into your hands: These words and the whole story illustrate what was_ || 

said on pp. 86, 87. Laish was peaceful and defenceless, or, in other words, {Pp 

the Danites sala get it ; so they said, “God has given it us.” 

ik Appointed —Bterally “ oirt.” 

12, Mahaneh-dan ; ie., “Camp of Dan.” Kirjath-jearim is marked on 
Philips’ map 5 i 

13, 14. And they went on through Mount Ephraim and came to Micah- 
stead. And the spies said, “Do you know that there are an, ephod and ! 
teraphim and image in this village ?—surely you know what to do!” | | 

15—18. The Danites took the hint and went to the young Levite’s house || 
in Micah-stead and kept him engaged in conversation at the village gate, 
while the five spies who knew where to find the chapel went and took all the 
things out of it. It was not till they had got everything that the Levite saw | 
what they were doing, and asked them what they meant by aes j 
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19, 20. The worthless priest was delighted to go off with the Danites and 
assist in their theft as soon as they promised to make him their priest, 
| Perhaps, too, he was afraid to stay behind and tell Micah that all his things 
| had been stolen, especially as he had been gossipping with the Danites 
- instead of looking after his charge. 
2, Carriage, i.e., “baggage.” They were very naturally afraid that the 
} inhabitants of Micah-stead would pursue them when they discovered what 
| they had done, so they put their children, &c., in the front, since they 
| expected the attack from behind. 
23. The Danites impudently pretended not to know what Micah wanted. 
24. You have stolen my god, that I made myself, and the priest, and 
have gone away and left me nothing ; and then you say, “ Well! what’s the 
matter ?” 
25. You had better keep quiet, or some of our people may get angry 
and fall upon you, &c. = 
Verse 28. (See verse 7.) 
Verse 29. Dan, their father.—(See Manual, vol. i., pp. 42, 43, 136—141.) 
Verse 30. Manasseh should be Moses. In Hebrew Moses is written MSH, 


and Manasseh MNSH. In this verse the name is written M SH, to show 

that the N does not really belong to the name. The reason for which it was 

{| put in is very curious, but we cannot explain it here. Until the day of the 

_ captivity ; v.e., until the Assyrians conquered the northern kingdom of Israel. 

{| ‘This shows that the writer of this verse, at any rate, lived after this event. 

In these later times the Israelites of the southern kingdom, or Judeans, 
considered the worship at Dan idolatrous, as indeed it was ; and one object 

| of these chapters is to make out that the priests of Dan came of an idolatrous 

and disreputable ancestor. The writer, however, could not deny that this. 

}| ancestor was a direct descendant of Moses. 
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~~ We learn from this narrative :— 
1. What a complete state of confusion things were in during part of the 
H period of the judges, bands of armed men wandering about the country 
| and plundering friend and foe alike. 

| 2, How little the priests did towards helping on a better state of things, 
: ) and what 4 scanty living they themselves often had. : 
a 3. How anxious the Israelites were to know the will of Yahweh, and to 
j| have a temple and a priest in every community. 

4, That Levites were preferred to all others as priests. 

5, That Yahweh was often worshipped in a very superstitious manners 


thought of as particularly displeasing to him. 


‘3 


The religion of Yahweh could hardly triumph over the other religions of 
Canaan to any good purpose in such hands as these, but we shall see in our 
| next lessons that it had better defenders than such priests as Jonathan. 
Puitre H. WICKSTHED. 
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i that images were made of him and that treachery and violence were not 
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LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
LESSON XLVUI, i 
Go back.to lesson xivii., and read over again the desoription of the Little” 
plain of Gennesaret, and endeavour to see it all w ith your mind’s eye— the 
imagination, Then try to behold Jesus come there to begin his ministry — 
: justat the beautiful spring season, when the treas were covering themselves | 
¢ with their tender leaves, when the fields were green, and the flowers were | 
> beginning to open, A poet of the Old Testament has thus desoribed the | 
spring of Palestine : “Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone 5 the | 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of tho singing of birds is come, and” 
, the voice of the turtle is heard in the land; the fig tree putteth forth her | 
green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a good smell” (Song of 
Solomon ii, 11, 18) It was the time of hope and joy; and it must have 
Fs seemed to Jesus spring-time in ‘his work, for that also was fall of hope and 
| joy. Everywhere he was received with weleome, The Rabbis of the various 
- |} synagogues of Gennesaret, haying hoard of his power in preaching, opened — 
a their synagogues to him, and allowed him to read the Soriptures and preach | 
: for them, And his fame so spread that soon, wherever he preached, such | 
.* numbers pressed to hear him that the synagogue was not large enough to — 
hold them ; and then Jesus would preach in the open air, probably some 
whore near the synagogue, in the street, or the market place, or ‘any other | 
Ns gpen space, Sometimes, when the place where they met was near the lake, | 
Jesus would take the people to the waterside, and whilst they stood on the | 
sloping shore he would push out a little way in a boat, and thence address ~ 
them. Somotimes—porhaps when it was very sultry on the plain—he would 
ascend one of the neighbouring hills,gand in some cool place gather his | 
hearers round him, 

We aro happily able to form some idea of his preaching, All the geen 
writers tell us that he preached about the kingdom of God, or kingdom of | 
heaven. Matthew and Mark tell us more, vis, that the chief aim of his— 
preaching was to assure people that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and — 
urge them to prepare for it by repentance—that is, change of character and 
life. Now what the kingdom of heaven, or kingdom of Goa, meant to tl he 

people of Palestine at that time, you must recall by roading again the: 
portion of lesson iy. and the whole of lesson y, (January, 1872), Read als 
lesson xx, (July, 1872), and particularly notice what is there said of Dative 
sides of the coming kingdom—the temporal side and the spiritual side—and- 
that Jesus took up the spiritual side only, and pene. mtr 
tho people should be all righteous, and the knowledge of God ld be 
spread abroad among all the nations, and the spirit of God should penn d 
Ss all, even on tho servants and the handmaidens, 

| ® learn from Luke, when Jesus preached in as 

|} Nazareth (Luke iv, 16—19 tise, as a kind of text to his @ 


- those na erie ee : 
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||. the good coming time—the kingdom of God; and, therefore, we may well 
{| suppose that this was his custom—that wheneyer he preached he selected a 
passage from what we may call the -poetry of the kingdom. And even in 
| that very reading we can well conceive there might have been something 
‘| which deeply won and touched his hearers. He would seem to see the 
vision of the future which the prophet’s words described—the people all 
- righteous, and more lovely with that righteousness; the earth more beautiful, 
|| the land blooming as a garden; the ruins repaired ; all marks of war vanished ; 
}|_ the sounds only of peace and joy heard in the land; the nations around 
-¥ converted from their heathenism, having cast their idols to the moles and to 
the bats, and all become one great and brotherly nation with the Jews. Andas 
the young prophet read these passages his whole soul would seem to flow out 
in them, and his voice would tremble with emotion, whilst his kindling eye 
would seem to look out on the glorious vision; and the people would be 
touched and carried away, and seem to see and feel the vision of the kingdom 
too, and would wonder at the gracious words—z.c., words that seemed to have 
}| such a sweet and powerful influence on their mind—that proceeded out of 
|| his mouth. 

Let us read again some of those passages in the prophets describing the 
yision of the reign or kingdom of God, from which we suppose Jesus to have 
ll taken the texts for his discourses, and as we read them we can imagine our- 
selves back in the synagogue, or open air, listening to Jesus reading. (Read 
Isaiah Ix. and lxi., and Jeremiah xxxi. 31—34, and then passages which the 
Jews took to picture the coMING MAN, or Messiah ; Isaiah xxxii., where 
|| Hezekiah was probably meant originally ; and Isaiah xlii. 1—20, where the 
|| Jewish people is supposed to have been meant. For notes on these chapters 

gee Lesson v., January, 1872.) 


~ 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXPLANATIONS—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS, 


eh} > What reasons have we for supposing that Jesus began his ministry in spring ? 
Several reasons. st. The writer of the fourth gospel preserves a tradition that 
“|| when Jesus went to Capernaum the Jewish Passover was at hand (John ii. 
‘|| 12,13). Now this festival, nearly corresponding in time with our Easter, took 
|| place in the month Abib (called also Nisan), about our April. 2nd. Another _ 
1! sork—the Clementine Homilies, written about 130 years after Christ— 
|} also preserves a tradition that the ministry of Jesus began in spring. 
|| ard. As Jesus in his open-air preaching constantly took illustrations from the 
|| objects before him, we find marks of the time of year in successive discourses. 

‘|| Early we find him speaking of the flowers and birds’ nests of spring ; then, 
Bi by-and-by, he and his disciples go on the Sabbath through a field of ripening 
corn, and the fields are spoken of as being white for the harvest ; then later - 
he speaks of gathering the wheat into barns. But when his ministry is 
drawing to a close, and he is already at J erusalem, he speaks of the branch 
|| of the fig tree being tender and putting forth leaves, showing that it is spring 

|| again. Thus, according to the synoptics, the ministry of Jesus lasted only 
from spring to spring, Passover to Passover. And it is 
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especially worthy of notice that they mention aa one Passover in his. 


ministry—that to which he went up to die. 4th. Many of the ancient 


fathers—Tertullian, Clemens, Origen, Lactantius,and Augustine, and several - 


of the early sects—agree in the belief that the ministry of Jesus lasted only 
one year. The fourth gospel, however, seems to make it last a little more 
than two years, and the common tradition of the church has been that it 
lasted three years. If, however, we read through the synoptics carefully, we 
cannot easily believe that the writers thought that the ministry of Jesus 
extended much beyond a year ; and if the ministry was only for a year, what 


a testimony again is this of the wonderful power in the character and teaching - 


of Jesus, that in so short a space it should make an impression on men’s 
minds that should spread from one to another, ever becoming deeper and 
clearer, through nearly nineteen hundred years, and in millions of human 
souls, Origen felt this in his day, more than seventeen hundred years ago ; 
and how much more must we feel it now? 


LESSON XLIX. 


We_-know then the probable texts from whith Jesus began his discourses ; 
and we know, as you have seen in lessons xx. (July, 1872), te xxvii. (October, 
1872), a good deal of the nature of the discourses themselves. Jesus told 
his hearers that the kingdom of heaven, of which they so often thought and 
talked, and to which they were all looking forward, and the picture of which 


he had just read, was now near at hand. You will perhaps ask, How did 


ren ar aa 


hap aang see ae 


Jesus know that it was near at hand? I believe he knew it by reading the | 


signs of the times. He felt sure that there must be multitudes of souls like 
his own, in being dissatisfied with the old, dry, hard ceremonial law, and 
the need of something more spiritual, something that in feeling would 
bring them nearer God, and help them to live nobler lives. Perhaps 
it was by thus feeling by his own heart what others were feeling that he 
made true the supposed prophecy of Simeon (Luke ii. 35), ‘‘ that the thoughts 
of many hearts may be revealed ”—7.e., in Jesus. Probably, too, on the 
banks of the Jordan, or other places, Jesus had fallen in with intelligent 
heathens, and learnt from them that they also were ——— with their old 
idolatrous religion, and longed for something better. ‘The people were in 
expectation,” says Luke (iii. 15) ; and so Jesus felt that now was the time to 
offer them a new religion—the religion which God had given him—the religion 
of the Holy Spirit within, and of righteousness its fruits (Eph. v. 9), instead 
ofthe religion of outward law and observances. Jesus felt that if that religion 


were generally accepted and carried out—as he believed it would be—zhat ye 


itself would be the kingdom of God on earth, 


And Jesus was not entirely mistaken as to the nearness of the kingdom, |} 
Multitudes both of Jews and Gentiles did accept this new religion. There | 
was among these a wonderful reformation of life, and of obedience to the — 
Spirit of God within them. Thus, the kingdom of God was partly established 
in the Christian society or Chews but through the gradual loss of the true in 
/ meaning of Christ’s teachings, and he gradual giving to them quite another | 
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and false meaning, the kingdom waned, and so its full coming was put off for 
centuries. Let ws try to renew the true teaching and influence of Jesus, and 
bring nearer the kingdom for which he worked and died. 

“Let us, then, go back and imagine that we hear Jesus following up his 
text by the statement—very startling, no doubt, to his hearers—that the 
kingdom of heayen, of which he had been reading, was at hand, was soon to 

come. He would then go on to impress on their minds the one great lesson 


- 
a 


? of all his teaching—that they must repent in order to fit themselves to be 
> || sharers in the kingdom. And then nearly every one of his discourses would 
 j| be an enlargement of this lesson. ‘This you have already seen in your own 
4 lessons‘on the Sermon on the Mount, Sometimes, as in that sermon—he 
|| explains what repentance means. “Tt means,” he would say in his own words, 
Zi “ loving goodness or righteousness —hungering and thirsting after it ; instead, 
€ of course, of loving, as many of you have done before, wickedness—hungering 
: and thirsting after wicked enjoyments. It means, therefore, a total change 
Bi) of character and disposition.” The writer of the fourth Gospel has well 
e:: caught the meaning of this point in Christ’s teaching—showing what repent- 
a ance is—by relating a conversation which Jesus is represented as holding 
= \| with Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, in which he describes this change of 
3 character as being born again—that is, becoming so different as to seem a 
be new being altogether. (Let the teacher read fo the scholars John iii. 1—11.) 
> {| For verse 4 read, How can a man be born when he is old; can he become 


a babe again ? 
Verse 1. Ruler of the Jews.—Probably one of the Sanhedrin=the supreme 


council of seventy—that ruled over all religious affairs. among the Jews. 
‘This council is generally spoken of in the Gospels as the chief priests, scribes, 
and elders. This it was that afterwards condemned Christ. 
2. Came to Jesus by night.—Lest his brother members should blame him 
for haying anything to do with one who taught such new and heretical 
“doctrine as Jesus. There are many Nicodemuses in the present day. 
Miracles : The word (semeia) here should rather be translated marks, signs, 
or proofs, and refers not necessarily to what are called miracles, but to 
‘all the things, such as Christ’s wondrous influence over the people, which 
were signs of his superiority. é 
5. Water and the Spirit.—Water, i.c., the water of baptism. Baptism | 
| was an outward mark of repentance, and the water represented the purifying 
‘influence of repentance itself. (See Lessons xxxiii, xxxiv., January, 1873). 
“« Water and the Spirit,” then, means REPENTANCE and the Spirit. This is. 
only another form of the expression—Repent, that the kingdom of God may || 
come to you. Remember that with Jesus the kingdom of God means chiefly - 
the reign of the Spirit of Godin the soul, and we shall by-and-by find that as: 
the great aim of his discourses was to teach men to repent in order to prepare 
their souls for the Holy Spirit—the kingdom of God—so he sometimes 
endeavoured to show them that when they were prepared the Holy Spirit 
would come, and that he would not come without the preparation. Thus, 


almost all his preaching comes under one of these two heads—Water and the 


~~ 
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~~ — Spit. Rither tt was shank repentance, its nature and fruits, to prepare for 
+ Be Snes, or it was about the Spirit, showing that it would not come without 
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x the + RNVPAKE we 
R Sw ds every ene had & bern ef the Spirit, Literally, born of the wind, 

Phe Gaeek and Hebrew words far spirit are the same as those used for wind j- 
because, TF suppose, it was early felt that wind—air in motion—was some-_ 
thing reey BAYSOTLORS Te could not be seen or grasped, and yet it put forth . 
strength like the spizit in man, as we feel when we rush against it: and so | 
men compared it to the Spirit and the Spirit to it, The meaning of the 
passage, thea, seams te be: As the natural wind bloweth where it listeth 

(@hooseth\ and thea hearest the sound (the effect) thereof, but canst not tell — 
wannee it cometh, er whither it goeth, so it is with the spiritual wind—the 
Split of God, Tt comes upor the soul, and we cannot see it coming, but it 
predeces an aifet em it; it speaks to it God's will; it helps it to be | 
wighteors, so that it becames so changed as to be born again, 

TA. We speat had we de drow—I speak from my own experience, I ean 

rererently say I have felt the Spirit of God in my own soul. 
~ BQ FP2 Rave todd you eardaly things, deo—Jesus probably means : If you 
Weald not Relieve me when I told you the first principles of my doctrine— 
the WarEa, repentaneg, belag born again—whic +h is so simple and plain that io 
maay call i “earthly things,” how is it likely that you will believe me when I y 
ge on te the second prineiple—the Srrart—and tell you of the Spirit of God |} 
coming inte the soul like a mysterious wind, and helping it to chango—which |} 

Emnay call in comparison “heavenly things ?” 
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| LESSON I. ae | 
tA i We sull tagine ourselves in Goanesaret, in synagogue, in market place, |} 


| dy sea shore, or on mountain side, listening to the teaching of Jesus. We | 
ft have heand him read one of the passages from the prophets deseribing the | 
FF Rimedom of heavens he has repeated his announcement that the kingdom of || 
- Efose bean ont backers tease cotton ent 
af aad now he goes en again to explain in other words what repentance means, | 
~~ ff Tt means,” he says, “the therough love of all that is good—the hungor and} 
> thirst after righteousness ; and the more a person hungers and thirsts af 
| Righteousness, the mere he will find how little of righteousness he has in | 
) character and lif He will find out how poor in spirit he is, and then he 
. will Be offen sagt in heart, and mourn that he is so poor, a@ will long wi | 
“{/ am inward weeping te be richer. «ind so, too, he will be kept meek and | 
| bamdle ; ee ee oe ee ee 
= Soe sennsionaite sf eeiaten eeente eee ee 
JPR pa RTARTA AO pO This inward k 
| bimelf own shortcomings will make merciful 
, ethers ; en wih Bah Dneeneenn ee ea 
> mach forgiven by him as he has to be forgiven Rie 
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‘|| Pharisee is really very poor in spirit, but be does not se it, He is not poor - 

in spirit in his ov feeling ; on the contrary, he is very rich, and comes before 

God boasting of his riches, 

Verse 10, Two men went up into the temple to pray.—The Jews were 

accustomed to go to the temple as the place where, as they thought, God was 

‘more particularly to be found, and to stand in the courts and offer up their 

own prayers, There was no public service in the teraple like the worship of |} S 
o. 
y 


“our churches, The great service then was sacrifice, the singing by choirs of 
-errtain pealias, and the benediction (Numbers vi. 24—26. See Lesson xv., 
“April, 1872), 3 
The one « Phavisee,—The Pharisces were a sect or part of the Jews, who i 
took upon themselves to bring the people to a strict obedience to the lawi.e., 
4 of Moses, Hence, they professed theraselves to be particularly strict in this 
Obedience, and, therefore, to be tore righteous than others, Their name |[ 
. (properly Perischin) signifies the Separatiste—that is, the holy, the pure, me 
| those who separated themselves from the unclean. We rust not suppose m 
Lj] that all the Pharisees were like thove whowe faults Jesus denounced. Many || 
'} of them were very good and earnest men, as far as their knowledge went. MY, 
‘\|. They believed the law of Moses to be the law of God, and therefore they EBs 
|} thought every part of it divine—the parts that commanded the offering of ‘s 
Wi sacrifices and purification (sce lesson xvi., July, 1972), as well as those which || 
|} commanded justice and kindness, But, unfortunately, as the law of Moses is |} 
much foller in coratands as to ritual observances than in coramands as to : 
|| moral acts, the Pharisees naturally (and also for reasons in lesson xvi) 
“}) thought the ritual observances most important. The scribes or sopherita— 
| the lawyers—who were the teachers of the Pharisees, also held a number of |) 
|| oval traditions—that is traditions by word of mouth—which had been handed |) 
li down to them by their forefathers the elders—the scribes of other days— || 
who hed received them handed down, they said, from the very time of Moses — 
NM himself, These traditions they held to be of equal importance with the 
Hi Jaw, if not superior to it, and they, whilst containing some good moral — 
|. principle contained slso a very sauch larger quantity of precepts with regard | 
yt sbservances, such as the washing of cups and pots, brazen vessels, — 8 
o tables, or couches on which persons reclined at table (Mark vii. 3, 4). || 
“Go strict were the Piarisees about theve purifications, that the Sadducees, a 
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publicans were Jews who undertook to be tax-gatherers from their own people 
for the Romans. Now, as the Jews naturally considered it a great degrada- 
tion that they should have to pay taxes to their masters, the Romans, they 
thought it a most shameful and unpatriotic thing for any Jew to lend himself 
to this degradation by collecting taxes from his own countrymen for the 
conquerors. Again, many of the Jews considered it actually unlawful to pay 
taxes to the Emperor of Rome, because, they said, by law they were not 
allowed to acknowledge,any sovereign but God ; and these hated the publicans 
as shamefully making them violate the laws. And then, the publicans in 
general had a bad character for cheating people, imposing on them, wringing 
more from them than it was their due to pay ; and so the whole class was 
looked upon as bad. It is said that they were not allowed to enter the inner 


court of the temple, or the synagogue, to fill any office in the Jewish govern-_ 


ment, or even to give evidence in a court of justice. When they offered their 
presents for sacrifice at the temple, they were rejected as infamous. } 
14. Justified.—Looked upon as just or righteous by God. 


16. Of such ts the Kingdom of God.—Luke evidently thinks that this say- 


ing of Christ has some connection with the parable, and so probably it has. 
It teaches the same lesson. True children are childlike ; they feel that they 
are children, that they know very little, and can do very little, and they look 
up to their parents with reverence, as to beings superior to themselves. So 
those who would prepare for the kingdom of heaven must be childlike ; they. 


must feel how little they know of what they should know, howlittle they can | 


do of what they should do. 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


We have seen that avery considerable number of the miracles in the 
Gospels, viz., those of healing, may be accepted even by the most sceptical 
and critical mind as having been performed—or as hayirg had a foundation 
in works of healing actually performed—by Jesus, but to be accounted for 
naturally by the law of the power of the mind over the body. Some, I con- 
sider, go too far, and suppose that Jesus performed no miracles. I think that, 


taking into consideration his wonderful greatness and personal influence - 


with the people, and their state of credulity, superstition, belief in miracles, 
and expectation of miracles, it is almost impossible that J esus should not 
have worked miracles (natural ones) of healing, even against his will. To 
Suppose him working these miracles, makes the whole story to me more 
natural and life-like, agreeing with the circumstances of the times, especially 
among the peasantry of Galilee. And now, if he worked in the various towns 
of Gennesaret and the neighbourhood numbers of these miracles of healing, 
we can easily see how stories of really supernatural miracles would grow. 
Any person who has taken the trouble to investigate one of those wonderful re- 
ports that we may hear almost every day, of a neighbour—that he is dying, 


when perhaps he has only 4 slight cold ; or died last night, when he really 


got a little better ; or was burnt out of home and house, whilst, in fact, it was 
only an outhouse that was burnt—will see how a story grows in passing from 
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mouth to mouth, how every person that tells it unconsctously adds a little or | 
- || alters a little. There is a Christmas game, in which a number of people sit 
round a room, and a short story is told the first person, which he whispers 
= into the ear of the second, and he again into the ear of the third, and so on 
till it comes round to the last, who utters it aloud, when it is compared 
with the original story, and is found often so altered, unconsciously, in 
passing from mouth to mouth, that it no longer seems the same story, Now, 
mind, here we have a law of human life. Stories grow and become changé&i 
“even wnconsciously to the tellers in passing from mouth to mouth. 

Now apply this law to the miracles of Jesus. Remember that the greater 
part of all that is recorded in the Gospel is tradition—accounts that had passed 
for many a year from mouth to mouth before they became written down. 
Why, how natural it is, then, to suppose the story of Jesus having raised some 
person from sickness, when he seemed very near death, should by-and-by grow 
into a story that he actually raised him from the dead. It is natural that 
some parable of his, in which he described himself as feeding the scattered 
perishing multitude with bread—‘e., the bread of life—the influence which 

“would strengthen them to live a new life—should in repetition gradually grow 
into a story that he had actually fed a multitude with material bread. Or, 
again, if he spoke some parable as that he had come to change the mere water - 
of the Jewish religion into the wine of the Gospel ; how naturally that might 
grow into a story that he had changed material water into wine. Or, once 

~ more, if he had said, as he well might say, that he had come to speak to the 
storm of passion in men’s souls and say “ Peace, be still,” how this in telling 
might grow into the story that he spoke to an actual storm on the lake of” 
Genriesaret and commanded it to be still. You see in this way there would 

be no imposture. No one would wilfully invent and say what was not true, 

- || put the stories would grow through the unconscious alteration by the succes- 

_ || sive narrators. 
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LESSON LI. 


= ‘In our last lesson we supposed Jesus showing his hearers that in repenting 
~ || so as to pfepare themselves for the kingdom of God they must feel their || 
poverty of spirit, and we supposed him illustrating the principle by the . 
3 parable of the Pharisee and publican. At other times he seems to have 
|| illustrated the same principle by the parable of the Rich man and his barns. 
F (Read Luke xii. 15—31.) \ 

Verse 15. A man’s real life is not made truly rich and great by his being || 
|| yvich in outward things, but in his being rich in inward wisdom and goodness. 
The life consists in the thoughts and feelings that we have, and a person 
who is without goodness and wisdom is without a whole world of thoughts” 
and feelings which he who has them possesses, We can all understand that 
the life of a deaf man cannot be as full or rich as the life of a man who can 
hear the conversation of friends, the voice of music, the singing of birds, and 
| all the sounds of nature; that the life of a man who is blind cannot be as __ 
rich as the life of a man who can see the green fields, and the flowers, and 
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the trees, and 
= friends, and the less 
x . paralysed and has not the use of his limbs cannot be as rich as the hfe of 
him who has the full use of his limbs and can easily more about—ean walk, 
and run, and do whatever his hand findeth to da Now one who has not 
Jearnt to be wise and good is just like-one deaf and blind and paralysed, 
however rich he may be in worldly possessions, 
EP. 17; My fruits —My grain, my olives, my figs, my dried grapes, &e. 
91. The man must be supposed to be poor in the trae riches towards 
God—i.e., in God's sight, goodness and wisdom ~though he did not know it. 
He thought himself rich, yet he was really poor. 

29 And he said to Ais disciples —The trae meaning of this, and the 
following passages, is to de found ih verse 31—“But seek ye first the- 
| kingdom of God.” They were applicable only to the disciples, and were said 
|] to them as to those who had devoted themselves specially to go about and 
|| prepare men for the kingdom of God. They were not to devote themselves 
=} to the pursuits which make rich, and they were to trast that, as they went 
~_/ |] about preaching, the heavenly Father would pat it into the hearts of men 
F who heard them to provide them with food, shelter, and raiment, (Luke 
a x. 7; Matt, x, 10), ~ Josus is reported as saying, “ The workman is worthy | 
= : 

) 
) 


jy} of his hire” —or his meat ; and for that reason the disciples were to provide 
N --}| neither gold nor silver nor brass in their purses, nor scrip for their journey, — 
iS nor tio coats, nor shoes, nor staves, but to trast all to the kindness of friends 
a -l] and hearers. And no doubt it was to this Kindness that Jesus and his }} 
_ || disciples trusted in their journeys from place to place to preach the gospel, if 
\ || The only leeson from all these precepts to his disciples, which is applicable to | 
~~ {I us and to people in general, is the principle—which underlies them all—that | 
|| the life is more than meat, and the body than raiment—ia, getting food ta if 
ae ‘eat does not make all the life of which we are capable ; getting raiment for 
| the body is not getting out of the body all the life which it may give us. 
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You must not fora moment think that J offer you this view of oe 1: 

miracles of the Gospel because my own mind is of that hard, narrow kind |] 
éhat I cannot take in anything wonderful, or anything beyond the, er - a 
of the senses—i.e., anything which I cannot see, or touch, orhive, I 


= 
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“in a great deal that is wonderful, a great deal that is beyond that we: 
|| can perceive with our senses. To me this whole universe is ene tupendous_ 
|] wonder; to me the changes I pereeive around me—the breaking of tha 
’ x ae 
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we seo in nature is interference by him—i.z., it is he himself who does what- 
}| ever ia done. There is for me nothing too great, or too wonderful, or too 
y) much beyond the evidence of my senses, to believe. I do not ask myself 


what God can do; but what he has himself taught us by his general method 

- of action to believe that he is most likely to do. 
aM Suppose a number of children brought up in a home for many years with 
{| a wise and good and loving father; suppose they had observed through all 
‘i these years that the father always strictly adhered to truth, and always 
impressed on them the duty of truthfulness, and suppose that some-day one 
- should report to them that the father had departed from truth—had told a 
| great arid manifest falsehood, though to serve a purpose that seemed good— 
would not the children be warranted in saying, “It cannot be ; it is impos- 
gible, It has been such a rule with our father to speak the truth; he 
showed such a love of truth, that he cannot have departed from the truth 
and told a falsehood.” The children would not doubt the power of their 
father to tell the falsehood, but they would doubt the will, and it would 


|| require very convincing testimony indeed to persuade the children that the 


"father had actually departed from the rule of years. Now we live in this home 
|| of the universe with our Father God ; we have observed that he does every- 
|| thing in a regular, orderly manner, does them always in the same way, as if 


ai lives we have never known him depart from these fixed rules; it becomes, 
|| therefore, very difficult to believe that he has departed from them ; and 


|| testimony to persuade us that this is true. ; 
a And do not think, again, that in asking you to take this view of the 


|| or in his close connection with the Father. Oa the contrary, I wish to give 
ait _you the highest possible conception of that greatness, and that connection. 
| with the Father—a conception that will continually grow as you grow in 
q and ynderstanding—a conception, above all, that you will not be likely 
to have to unlearn and throw away altogether as your years and knowledge 
increase, I have seon that teachers, by binding up the belief in the whole 
‘life of Jesus with the belief in supernatural miracles, have been like unwise 


has come, the too heavily laden vessel has gone down, The iron or stone has 


‘the ocean of life with all the treasures of the life of Christ still preserved, 
and, therefore, I will not weight you with a heavy belief which I think 
eet < T, Exrorp Porytine. 


i according to fixed rules which he has laid down in his mind. In all our 


merchants—they have sent out their ships laden not only with precious | 
treasures, but with additional cargo of heavy iron or stone, and when a storm ~ 


gunk the more valuable treasures. I wish the vessel of your soul to sail over 


|| when we are assured that he has done so, it requires the most convincing "||. 


miracles I wish to lessen in your minds the belief in the greatness of Jesus, || 


~ agreement between Paul and the other apostles as to the Gentile Christians, and 


St. Paul and his Epistles. 
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LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. — 


[Norr.—Having been asked to continue the lessons on St. Paul and his Epistles, 
begun by Miss Wood, I have promised some on the next Epistle in order of time, 
viz., the Epistle to the Galatians. This is far more difficult to understand than the {[- 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, and there are parts which can hardly be made intel- /[ 
ligible to an ordinary Sunday-school class. I shall endeavour to enable the teacher to 
‘understand the Epistle, and then leave him to teachit in his own way. I may give 
occasional hints about the actual reading and explanation to the class, but the teacher 
must consider the age and understanding of his class, and exercise his own discretion 
as to whether he reads to them or lets them read, what parts of the Epistle he goes 
through with them, &c. If any teachers wish for more information on any points 
than I give, or further explanation of any parts of the Epistles as we go along, I 
shall be very glad ‘to answer their letters, or take notice of their questiens and 
remarks in succeeding lessons.—F’, H. J.] 


IX.—EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS,—I. 


DISPUTES BETWEEN PAUL AND THE OTHER APOSTLES ABOUT THE GENTILE 
; CHRISTIANS. 

The next of Paul’s letters that we come to, after the two Epistles to the 

Thessalonians, is the Epistle to the Galatians. This letter relates to a dis- 


before we can understand it we must consider how this disagreement arose. 
Ever since the overthrow of the Jewish nation, the Jews have expected a 
Messiah or deliverer to restore the kingdom in some way, and there were | 
many reasons why they should think more about this just at the time when 
Jesus lived. But Jesus taught them that they must not expect the kingdom 
to be restored to such power on earth as_it had in the days of David and 
Solomon, but that the kingdom of God was to be established spiritually, and 
was to be a kingdom of righteousness and truth. So those who believed him 
became his disciples, and gave up the thought of their own nation ruling over 
the earth as the Romans ruled them ; and expected a time when Jesus, their 
Messiah or deliverer, would come and deliver them from all unrighteousness, 
and establish righteousness and truth on the earth. But they still thought 
that this kingdom would be only for the Jews, and so if anyone else wished 
to join in it they said to them : You must first become converted to Judaism, 
and must obey the Mosaic law, and in particular you must ngt eat any of the | 
kinds of meat that Jews think it wrong to eat, and you must observe all the |} 
rites‘and ceremonies that Jews observe, and keep their festivals. Preuehy 
As long as the apostles taught this they were not much disturbed by the | 
other Jews, who all thought that, when the Messiah came, all who had become || 
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|| death, not for thinking that Jesus was the Messiah, but for thinking and 
_ teaching that the kingdom of God was open to all men, without their becoming 
Jews, The apostles still kept to the old opinion, and so we find that during 
the persecution which Stephen’s teaching excited they were allowed to 
remain quietly in Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1.) 

Philip seems to have been the only one of the apostles who had to flee 
from the persecution at Jerusalem, and he went and taught in Samaria; and 
afterwards Peter and John went into the same district, probably because they 
were not satisfied with his teaching. Certainly they refused to accept some 
whom Philip had baptised, and most likely they only accepted as fellow- 

Christians those who became Jews. Saul was one of those who joined in 
this persecution, in which Stephen was put to death, and in which those who 
agreed with him in taking the broad liberal view of Christianity were killed, 

‘or driven away from Jerusalem. But as Saul was travelling to Damascus for 
the purpose of continuing the persecution of the Christians, there came to 
him, as a divine revelation, the great truth that they were right, that the 
kingdom of God must be a spiritual kingdom, and that Jesus, who had ~ 
taught this, must be the Messiah. 

We must remember that Paul had never seen Jesus, and that all he knew 
of him was, that he had taught that the Messianic kingdom was to be a 
spiritual kingdom of righteousness and truth, and that he had led a hard 
painful life and been crucified at last. Now when it came into his mind, as 
he felt, direct from God or from Christ himself, that this Jesus, whose 
followers he was persecuting, was really the Messiah, he did not go back to 
Jerusalem to ask the other apostles about Christ ; he felt thatit mattered very 
little what they could tell him. The only question was, Had this thought - 
come from God to him or not?and so he went away from Judea altogether 
into Arabia, and stayed there a long time thinking the matter over, and at 
last he came back to Damascus quite clear in his mind that, although he had 

- || never seen Christ, he was chosen to be one of his apostles, and that God 
|| would give him all the knowledge of what Christianity really was, and what 

~ || he ought to teach, And, for one thing, he was quite sure that Stephen had 

i been right, and that if the kingdom of God was a spiritual kingdom it was 

|| not confined to the Jews, but was open to all who were ready to follow Christ 
and try to live as he taught them. 

oe The other apostles were not so liberal-minded as Paul, and, though 

Aig they had learnt from Jesus, did not really understand so well as Paul what 

|| true Christianity was. They still kept to their old customs as Jews, and 
‘ll insisted that all Christians ought to do the same. Paul gave up all the old 

Jewish customs, and taught his disciples that they need not adopt them. 

So there aroge two parties among Christians, those who thought as Paul did, 

and who are generally called the Gentile Christians or Pauline Christians ; ; 
and those who thought as Peter and James and the other apostles did, and 
who are generally called the Jewish-Christians ; or sometimes the two parties 
are distinguished as the party of Paul and the party of Peter. | 

We must not think that these two parties were always quarrelling, but | 
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they were both very much in earnest, and in some things the Jewish 
Christians thought Paul very wrong, and Paul thought them very wrong, and 
neither party would thank us now if we tried to show that there was no 
difference between them. Of course, as Peter and James and the others 


thought no one could be saved except Jews, they thought it very wrong that - 


Paul should let his converts think they could be saved simply by following 
Christ ; and yo they used to send or go to places where Paul had taught, and 
tell the people that they must all obey the Jewish laws or else they could not 
be saved; and then Paul had to go again, or write, to tell them that these 
foolish laws about eating certain kinds of meat and keeping feasts and so on 
were just the very thing Christ had done away with, and that they must 
think only of a pure spiritual life, and not of these things at all. 

It is very difficult to understand all these disputes now, because when all 
the apostles were dead the two parties gradually joined together, and then 
people tried to make out that there had never been two parties, and that 
Peter and Paul had taught just alike. And particularly when we read the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles, we must remember that it was written 
after all this had passed over, and by some one who wished to show how 
much Peter and Paul agreed together, and to say as little-as ever he could 
about their differences. 


X.—EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.<-II. 
THE PEOPLE 10 WHOM THE EPISTLE WAS WRITTEN. 


[The teacher will find a map essential to the understanding of this lesson. A good 
map of Greece and Asia Minor would be best ; but all the places are described so that 
the scholars may find in Map 2 of Philips’ Scripture Atlas whereabouts they are. For 
example, Delphi is not marked, but the note explains that it lies west of Thebes 
which is marked in the map. ] ; 


About 300 3.c., after the death of Alexander the Great, when his kingdom 
was broken up, and the Greeks were not well able to defend themselves, some 


tribes of Gauls, probably from the northern parts of France, endeavoured to 


effect a settlement in Greece. They even succeeded in getting as far as 
Delphi,* but were there defeated with great loss, and driven back into 
Thrace. Those that remained, under two chiefs, named Leonorius and 
Lutarius, obtained possession of the Thracian Chersonese,}.and then they 
were anxious to cross over to Asia Minor. While waiting for an opportunity 
of crossing, the two chiefs quarrelled, and Leonorius with the greater number 
of the Gauls went and laid siege to Byzantium. 


These Gauls were a wild barbarous people, caring for little besides fighting | 


and plunder, and the people of Asia Minor were for the most part peaceful 
and industrious and well off, so there would be plunder enough for the Gauls 
if they could get across the straits. Lutarius managed at last to seize some 
ships that were sent to watch him, and carried all his men acrogs into Troas. 


* West of Thebes. + The peninsula of Thrace just across the sea from Troas 
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The king of Bithynia invited Leonorius and his men to cross over and help 
him in a war against his brother. Lutarius and the rest joined them in this, 
and after the king was firmly established on his throne by their help the 
Gauls all set out togetheron a marauding expedition. They had all to gain and 
nothing to lose, and were sure of easy victories and plenty of booty, and so 
they roamed about plundering one city after another, and gradually advancing 
eastward, till they were stopped about the middle of Asia Minor by Antiochus, 
king of Syria ; and so thankful were the people to the king for delivering 
them from such a wild barbarous tribe and compelling the Gauls to settle 
down in one part of the country, that they gave him the title of Soter, or 
saviour, so that he is always spoken of as Antiochus Soter. The part of the 
“country where these Gauls settled was called from them Galatia. 

But though they were settled and had a country of their own, they were 
fonder of war than of peace; they were ready to fight for anyone who would 
pay them; and when they had no one else to fight for they plundered their 
neighbours for themselves. When the Romans began to conquer Asia Minor 
the Galatians fought on the side of Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, 
against them. The Syrian king was defeated; and then the Romans turned 
against the Galatians themselves, for they knew that they should have no 
peace in Asia Minor till the Galatians were subdued. They gained a great 
victory, and compelled the Galatians to keep in their own country and to 
cease from plundering their neighbours. The Greeks of Asia Minor were 
glad enough to be protected from them, and many of the cities sent presents 

and messages of thanks to the Roman general. Even the Jews heard of 
this victory of the Romans over the warlike Galatians. In the history of 
Judas Maccabeus (1 Maccabees, viii. 1, 2) it is said, “ Now Judas had heard 
of the fame of the Romans that they were mighty and valiant men, and such 
as would lovingly accept all that joined themselves unto them, and make a 
league of amity (friendship) with all that came unto them; and that they 
were men of great valour. It was told him also of their wars and noble acts 
which they had done among the Galatians, and how they had conquered them 
and brought them under tribute.” And the Roman historian, Livy, who 
writes about these wars, says that the most glorious victory was over the 
_ King Antiochus the Great, but the one that was most pleasing to the allies 
(the Greeks of Asia Minor) was over the Galatians. 
The Galatians now had to keep in their own country, and find some other 
| way of living than by plunder. They began to settle down to trading and 
farming; and some had immense numbers of sheep on the hills, and 
supplied the towns with wool for their manufactures. Though they were a 
wild rough people, they had some good qualities, and their religion and 
‘morals were probably purer than those of the Greeks. By degrees many 
of them, especially in the towns, got to speak Greek more than the Gallic 
language, and they partially adopted the Greek religion and worship ; but it 
is interesting to notice that the Greek goddess whom they mostly worshipped 
“|| was Artemis or Diana, the goddess of hunting, one of the heathen deities 
‘|| whose worship was the purest. At the time when Paul visited Galatia the 
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people had united to a considerable extent with the Greeks, particularly in 
the towns, and they were generally called Gallo-greeci by the Romans. They 
seem from Paul’s epistle to them to have been an affectionate and generous’ 
sort of people for all their roughness, very eager to do right, and easily dis- 
appointed and disheartened, ready to follow anyone who came and spoke to 
them earnestly, and too quick to forget what he had said and follow the 
teachings of others when he had gone away. Though they gradually became 
more and more mixed up with the Greeks who lived among them and around 
them, they kept a good deal of their old religion till they were converted to 
Christianity ; and even’400 after Christ the uneducated people still spoke the 
old Gallic language. And we must remember in reading Paul’s epistle to 
them that they were a rougher, more generous, and in some ways purer and 
nobler sort of people than the Greek converts, for example the Thessalonians | 
or Corinthians. 

Norr.—Any teacher who cares to read for himself a fuller account of the settle- 
ment and history of Galatia will find a most interesting one in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography, Art. Galatia. 


XI.—ZPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.—Iiii, 
Cuaprer I. 1.—H. 10. 


[When the teacher knows, from questioning the class and talking to them about 
the two preceding lessons, that the class understands pretty well the difference between 
Paul’s view and the views of the other apostles with regard to the Gentile Christians, || 
and that they also understand that the Galatians knew very little of the -Jews and : 
were not as cultivated as the Greeks, but were a rougher, simpler sort of people, || 
most of whom had probably hardly heard of Jewish laws and ceremonies, then he may 
go on to the Epistle. ] 


Paul after his conversion to Christianity was eager to convert others, and || 
especially to convert the Gentiles, and so he travelled into Asia Minor and |} 
Greece on purpose to preach Christianity there, and among other places he {{ 
went into Galatia and taught the people there about Christ. We do not |} 
know exactly what parts of Galatia he went to, but probably, at least, to the |} 
three chief towns, Ancyra, Tavium, and Péssinus ;* for it is not likely that 
there would be any Jews in Galatia except in the towns, and it seems from 
the Epistle that there must have been some among his convérts. Nor do we || 
know exactly when it was that he was in Galatia, but his stay there was || 
prolonged on account of his illness, which prevented his continuing his. 
journey as soon as he wished, and he speaks in the Epistle of the kindness 
with which the Galatians took care of him. Paul seems to have been very 
much struck by the generosity of the Galatians and their readiness to listen 
to his teaching. : ss 

But after he had left them other Christians came and told the converts 
in Galatia that Paul’s Christianity was no good, and that if they would be || 


*Tévium and Péssinus lie east and west of Aneyra. 
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saved and received into the kingdom of God they must conform to Judaism, 
and keep all the laws of the Old Testament, and only eat certain kinds of 
meat that the Jews eat, and keep all the feasts and fasts of the Jews, and 
keep to the old Jewish way of worshipping God. And when Paul heard of 


‘all this he was very sorry for the Galatians, and very angry with the other 
teachers who came and interfered with his converts and taught them what’ 


was not true; and he wrote his epistle or letter to the Galatians to warn 
them not to believe what these people told them, and to keep to the free 


/ simple Christianity that he had taught them. We have no account of 


this from the other Christians, and only /now what Paul tells us himself, but 
as we read his letter we shall see from it the sort of things the others had 


said to the Galatians about him and his teachings. 


Wefind Paul distinguishes between those who wereJews and kept the Jewish 
law, and those who were not Jews, as “ circumcised” and “uncircumcised,” 
and he calls those who were Jews all taken together “the circumcision,” and 
those who were not “the uncircumcision.” In the same way the Christians 
afterwards talked of “the’ baptised,” meaning Christians and “the un- 

P ? oO ? 
baptised,” meaning not Christians ; and we talk of people being “ confirmed,” 


- that is, joining the church. In each case one word is used for convenience 
| sake, and includes all that belongs especially to Jews, or Christians, or 
church people, as the case may be. I shall always use as clearer and more 


comprehensive such expressions as “to become a Jew,” “not to be a Jew,” 


the Jewish Christians,” ‘ the Gentile Christians.” 


{Chapter i. 1—ii. 10 may now be read to the class and explained. ] 


- OHAPTER I. 1—10. Introduction explaining why the apostle writes to 
the Galatians. . 
 Vursns 1—5. The greeting as usual at the beginning of the letter, saying 
from whom it comes and to whom it is sent. 
1, In calling himself an apostle, Paul reminds them that he was not sent 
from men, nor by men, but that he was sent by Jesus Christ and God. T he 
other Christians seem to have told the Galatians that Paul had been sent to 


other apostles that sent him, but Christ and God. e 
4. Here we see Paul's belief that the world was going to be destroyed, an 


|| Christ had come and laboured and borne persecution and death that he 


was coming. “God and our Father ;” better, “God who is our Father.” 


that there was the great good God ruling over all and ordering all things 


b: | well. 


Verses 6—10. Paul speaks of his disappointment that the Galatians had 


them by the other apostles, and so the other apostles must have a right to 
correct what he said and taught. Paul begins by saying that it was not the + 


might save us, and show us how to be fit for the new kingdom of God that — 


5, Expressions of praise to God often come in Paul’s letters, It was a 
comforting helpful thought to him in all his troubles and disappointments, _ 


|| changed so soon; and refers to the charge made against him that he was a 
|| man-pleaser, or one who tried to be on good terms with everybody, and that 
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he let the Galatians be free from the Jewish law, not because he thought it 
right, but so as to keep on good terms with them. 

6. He is surprised and grieved rather than angry with them, that they 
have given up the gospel he preached for another. “I marvel”= awl arn 
surprised.” 

7. This so-called other gospel is not another, 7e., it is not a gospel at all, 
only some people will come and trouble them with these Jewish laws and 
observances, which have nothing to do with the gospel of Christ. 

8. Though Paul was not angry with the Galatians for being led wrong, he 
was very angry with those who led them wrong, and says anyone, who tells 
them that anything is necessary to make them true Christians beyond a 
simple love of Christ and following him, ought to be accursed, cut off from 
the church altogether. ‘“‘We”=“I.” It was not uncommon for people 
writing letters to say “we” instead of “1.” ‘*An angel from heaven” was 
very likely a proverbial expression, as we might say “If an angel from 
heaven told me I should not believe it.” Paul tells the Galatians that even 
if he comes back himself, or an angel from heaven comes, and tells them that 
God will not admit them to his kingdom unless they all become Jews, they 
must not believe it. 

9. Paul seems to have told them before that teachers of this sort would 
be sure to come, and now repeats what he then said about them. - _ 


10. He asks the Galatians whether they think now that he is trying to 


please all men, after the way he has just spoken, and says that if he cared — 


what men thought he should not be a true servant of Christ. 


CHAPTER I. 11—II. 10.. Paul explains to the Galatians that he had his 
authority as an apostle direct from Christ, and not from the other apostles, 
and shows how very little connection he has had with the other apostles. 

Verses 11, 12. Though coming to a new part of his subject he connects it 
with verse 10. So far from his being a man-pleaser, his gospel is not according 
to what men told him, it comes from Jesus Christ. 

VERSES 13, 14. He goes back to the time before his conversion to show how 
independent he was of the Jewish Christians. At first he was a Jew himself, 
and persecuted the Christians, and cared even more for the Jewish law than 
the other Jews did. “ Conversation” =“ manner of life? “The Jews’ 
religion:” the Greek word “Judaism,” thus translated, means “Jewish 


religion, manners and customs, and way of life and thinking generally.” | 


“The church of God”=“the Christian community.” “And I profited, 
&c.”=and I went further in Judaism (that is in observing Jewish laws and 
ceremonies) than many of my companions in my own nation. 


Verses 15—17. When he was converted to Christianity he did et even 
go to Jerusalem to see the apostles. 


15. Paul held that each man was appointed from his birth to some special 
work or life, and God called him to it when the right time came. 


16. “To reveal his son in me.” Not an outward sign, nor any instruction 


f 
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from men, but a direct inner revelation from God. In this verse Paul calls 

attention to the fact that he was specially called to preach to the heathen or 

Gentiles, not to the Jews. “ With flesh and blood” =“ with men.” 

17. Paul probably went into Arabia to be out of the way of both Christians 
4| and Jews, and to be able to think quietly over the strange new revelation 
that had come to him, before beginning to teach it. 

Verses 18—20. Paul gives an account of his first visit to Jerusalem. It 
is not till three years after his conversion, and he only stays a fortnight, and 
only sees Peter and James. 

18. “To see Peter :” The Greek is, “to get to know Peter,” showing that 
‘|| Paul had nothing to do with him before this. “Fifteen days:” The Greeks 
and Romans reckoned both the first day and the last of the fortnight, and 
|| called it fifteen days. : 

19. This James (mentioned again ii. 9) is supposed by some to be the 
“|| son of Alphzeus, one of the apostles, and to have been a cousin of Jesus. 
|| The Jews often spoke of their cousins as brothers. 
: 20. Probably some of the Jewish Christians had given a different account, 
as Paul is obliged to make such a solemn declaration that this is true. 


Ww 
} 


with the Jewish Christians (“the churches of Judea which were in Christ ”), 
93. “They had heard” should be, “they kept hearing.” ‘ That” should 
be omitted in English, as we have the very words that they heard. 
24, Better, “and they praised God for me”=“ thanked God for my 
conversion.” 


IL, Verses 1—10. Paul gives an account of his second visit to Jerusalem, 
fourteen years later. This time he took Titus, one of his Gentile converts, with 
| him. He told them more about his labours among the Gentiles. Some of them 
wanted to compel Titus to conform to J udaism. Paul would not submit to 
this. Finally so far from Paul learning of them or getting authority from 
them, they were obliged to confess that he must be allowed to teach Chris- 
tianity to the Gentiles in his own way. The bond between the two divisions 
of the church was to be in the contributions from the Gentile Christians for 
the poor at Jerusalem. 3 
1. Titus was one of Paul’s converts who was not a Jew, and Paul probably 
| took him rather with the feeling that this would make it quite clear to the 
apostles that he did not wish his converts to become Jews. 

2. Paul did not go because the apostles sent for him, or because he was 
sent, but in obedience to a revelation, a conviction in his own mind sent from - 
God, that he ought to go and tell the apostles what he was doing among the 

| Gentiles. “Privately to those who were esteemed.” Paul did not go to” 
{| Jerusalem to create a disturbance by insisting publicly on his own view 
. there, but to let the leading men among the Christians know what course he 
was pursuing. “ Lest, &c.,” better “So that I might not run or have run in 
vain ;” that is, “so that my work might not be vain, and be spoiled through 
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Verses 21—24. After leaving Jerusalem Paul had no further connection - : 
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ST} 
misunderstandings with them, and perhaps their interfering in my sphere of || — 

| labour, and treating my work as if it had not been properly done.” | ; 
3. But not even Titus, “ who was with me,” means more than, “with me {|_| 

in Jerusalem ;” it means “habitually present with me, helping me in my || © 
labours,” and some of them thought he at least, as a fellow-teacher, ought |} | 
to conform to Judaism. | 
4, “False brethren”—probably men who had no earnest feeling, and did |} 

not sympathise truly with the Jewish Christians, but came among them and |} ¥ 


pretended to join them for the purpose of getting up some charge against 
Paul of disobeying the law. Some of the apostles seem to have thought it 
would be well for Titus to become a Jew, so that these men might not 


~ 


be able to bring any charge against Paul for his connection with him, but. e4 
Paul refused. E 
“That they might bring us into noua? *—“That they might compel us |} — 
to observe the Jewish law and customs.” ei 
5. “To whom, &c.:” Better, “and we did not submit to them for a b 


moment.” “That the truth, &c.:” Better “that you might still have the 
true Christian gospel,” that is, “that we might not give up our free 
Christianity and Oe forced to teach you so, and thus take away the gospel 
we had given you.” 

6. Paul begins, “ For from those who were esteemed to be of some import- 
ance ;” then breaks off, and then, after the parenthesis, begins again, ‘‘ for 
those who were esteemed, &c.” : 

7—9. “When they saw. that God meant me to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles, just as he meant Peter to preach the gospel to the Jews . 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship.” 

8. A parenthesis reminding them that it was the same God who inwardly 
_roused Peter to teach the Jews, and Paul to teach the Gentiles. The same || 
word is translated, “wrought effectually ” and “was mighty,” and means | 
simply, “worked” or “ acted.” 

9. “Cephas” =‘ Peter.” “ Who were esteemed pillars,” that is, who were 
considered the chief men, on whom the community seemed to rest. We 
still call great and paca men, “pillars of the state,” “ pillars of the 


Gentile Christians and the Jewish Christians, and so they wished Paul to ask 
his converts to send up contributions for the support of the poor members of || 
the church at Jerusalem. ‘ The same which, &c. :’”? Better, “which is the 

very thing that I have striven to do.” The apostle says this was nothing | 
new, he was always willing and eager to help the poor. i 


_ Summary or I. 1—II. 10.—Here Paul ends his account of his two visits 
.to Jerusalem, having clearly shown that he did not go there to learn Chris- | 
tianity from the other apostles, or to get authority from them; but that | 4 
rather they were forced to acknowledge that he was right in what he was — 
doing and teaching among the Gentiles. F, H. Jonus,. 


church,” &e, i 
10. The apostles did not wish all connection to be broken off between the |] 
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LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. 


XIL—THE CEDARS OF LEBANON.—II. 
IV.—UBES. 

1. Wood.—The timber has been much prized for building on account of 
its durability, for such is the pungency of its bark that no insect will venture 
to touch it. Its fragrancy caused it to be employed for purification by the 
_ ancient Jews, who also kept their writings in cabinets or boxes of cedar-wood, |} - 
as extraordinary indestructibility was ascribed to it. Cedar-wood is now but 
slightly esteemed, because it is soft, light, and apt to crack in drying. This 
inferiority is perhaps owing to the inferior age of the trees from which the 
timber is now procured. The wood of which pencils are made does not come 
from the cedar, but from a kind of juniper, which grows in the Bermuda 
Islands. 

2. Resin. —This was anciently used with other resins in the embalming of 
the dead. It was also employed as a medicine. 

3. Oil.—This was spread on books, in order to their better preservation. 


V¥.— CULTIVATION. 


The cedar delights in a dry, open soil, where, however, its roots can have 
access to abundance of water. It has been planted in parks in many parts of 
Europe ; it was introduced into England in the latter part of the 17th century. 
In Great Britain, it has succeeded well as far north as Invernessshire. It 
flourishes well in Surrey and Sussex. In the last-named county, the third 
Duke of Richmond planted in 1761, a thousand cedars, the largest of those ie 
remaining measures twenty-five feet round the trunk. On its native moun- 1] re 


|| tains, the cedar is found at the base of the highest peaks, 8,000 feet above 


the sea. 


- VL— ANTIQUITY.” 

The cedar, with other trees of the same order, clothed the earth with 
forests in the remotest ages of antiquity. Innumerable ages before man had 
1! been created to tend and dress the beauteous garden of Eden, the cedars were 
{| purifying the atmosphere, absorbing carbonic acid gas, so suffocating to man, 
and throwing off oxygen, the supporter of animal life, thus preparing the earth 
for its future occupants. By a wonderful process also, through the immense 
quantity of carbon consumed, these extensive forests, after a sleep of millions 
of years, are brought forth as coal for the comfort of man. 


VII.—CEDARS OF LEBANON. ; “ 


Cedars do not grow on every part of Mount Lebanon, but only in a small 
valley near the highest part of the mountain, on the western slope, ten hours 
gouth-east from Tripoli, where they are remarkable, not only for their size, 
but for being the only trees to be seen. They consist of a grove of upwards 
of 400 trees, of about three-quarters of a mile in circumference, partly old 
trees and partly young ones. Learned travellers think that most of the trees 
old, and several between the ages of 400 and 
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800 years. There are twelve trees whose age is incalculable ; the rules by 

which botanists determine the age of trees are not applicable to them, for 

their stems have ceased to grow in regular concentric rings ; they owe their 
prolonged existence to the superior vitality of a portion of their bark, which. 
has survived the decay of the rest. It is possible that these trees have existed 

for 2,000 years. The largest of them measures sixty-three feet in circumfer- 

ence. Most of them are about fifty fect in height. The Arabs call these_ 
Lebanon patriarchs “the saints,” and they believe that an evil fate would 

surely overtake anyone so presumptuous as to lay rude hands upon them. 

The Christians who live in the neighbourhood of Mount Lebanon, once a year 

make a pilgrimage to these trees, and celebrate a festival called the “ Feast of 
Cedars.” Once a year also, at the Feast of the Transfiguration, the Greeks, 

Maronites, and Armenians, wind up the mountain side in long procession, and 

celebrate mass on a plain stone altar, erected beneath the canopy of one of 

these ancient trees. 

VIII.— SCRIPTURE REFERENCES. 


1. Several of the prophets refer to the character of the cedar. Ezekiel 
(xxxi. 83—7) speaks of its high stature, its top among the thick boughs, its 
long branches, and itsshadowing shroud. It was pre-eminently distinguished 
by its exalted growth. In 1 Kings iy. 33, Solomon “spake of trees, from. 
the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon (as being the most notable and majestic) 
even unto the hyssop, which springeth out of the wall.” It was also spoken 
of as “the glory of Lebanon” in Isaiah xxxv. 2; lx.13, The abundance of_ 
its fruit or cones is noticed in Psalms Ixxii, 16, The strength and durability 
of the tree was a subject of common remark, and the Psalmist emphatically 
describes the power of the Lord when he says, “ The voice of the Lord break- 
eth the cedars,” &c.—Psalms xxix. 5. Owing to its fragrancy, we read in 
Numbers xix. 6 that God spoke to Moses and Aaron as follows : “ And the 
priest shall take cedar-wood, and hyssop, and scarlet, and’ cast it into the 
midst of the burning heifer,” 

2. Several similes occur in the Old Testament, bearing out the character 
of the cedar. In Psalms xcii. 12 the righteous man is represented as growing 
like a cedar in Lebanon. This seems to relate to his zeal and activity in the 
spiritual life, which like the wide-spreading magnificent branches of the 
cedar, are so conspicuous and admirable. In Psalms lxxx. 10 Israel is 


spoken of as sending out her boughs like the goodly cedars. Asthebranches | | 


extended so did the roots, and thus the tree was firmly fixed in the soil and ~ 
enabled to withstand the violence of the storms ; hence, Hosea (xiv. 5.) says, | 
“He shall cast forth his roots as Lebanon.” In 1 Kings x. 27, and 2 | 
Chronicles ix. 27, it is said that Solomon “ made cedars to be as the sycamore 3 
trees that are in the vale for abundance.” In Numbers xxiv. 6 the prosperity 
of the ancient Jews is compared to the thriving of “ cedar trees beside the. 
waters.” In Amos ii. 9 we have mentioned the Amorite “ whose height was. 
like the height of the cedars.” : 

3. The value set upon the wood as ornamental timber is often noticed. 
The Israelites, being but poorly furnished with timber trees, were glad to get 
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cedar-wood for building, through‘ the Phoenicians of Tyre, who brought it 
along the coast in floats, and landed it at Joppa. It was with cedar-wood 
that Solomon adorned the interior of the Great Temple, and he sent to Hiram, 
king of Tyre, for “cedar trees out of Lebanon” (1 Kings v. 8, 9). So the 
Temple was lined, ceiling and walls, with beams and boards of cedar, and 
cedar finely carved, with festoons of flowers. In 1 Chronicles xiv. 1, we find 
that David employed cedars for the palace he built at Jerusalem. In Ezra 
iii. 7 we read that cedar-wood was used by Jeshua and Zerubbabel in the 
second temple, which was erected in the holy city after the captivity. Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 5) refers to the employment of cedar in ship-building. Ezekiel 
(xxvil. 24) also speaks of the cedar chests among the merchandise. 
Jos. FREESTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS. 
XVI—DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


* (1 Sam, xvii. 111, 82-51.) 

Object of Lesson.—To inculcate a courageous and trustful spirit in com- 
bating the evil within and around us. 

Teacher's Preparation—Read I. Sam. xvii., with the notes thereon in 
“ Chambers’s Pictorial Bible” and “ Matthew Henry’s Commentary.” Con- 
sult any of the following: Map of Palestine, “ Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,” 
| “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” “ Eadie’s Bible Encyclopedia,” “Dr. 
 Beard’s Dictionary of the Bible,” “The Imperial Dictionary,” &c., &c., 
for the following references: Philistines, Shochoh, Judah, Azekah, Ephes- 
dammin, Saul, Israel, Elah, champion, Goliath, Gath, cubit, brass, shekel, 
greaves, target, David, assayed, scrip, sling. Also obtain the following 
illustrations: Map of the World, map of Palestine, picture of David and 
| Goliath (Religious Tract Society), engraving of warrior in armour (Pictorial 
| Bible, vol. ii., p. 146), and head of a Philistine (vol. iii, p. 428) ; also a piece 
of bronze, and a sling. 

Reading Lesson.—As an introduction, ask a few questions about the situa- 
| tion of Palestine, the wars between the Israelites and Philistines, and the 
date (about 1063 B.C.) Teacher read slowly and with expression, vv. 1—11, 
and by questions and explanations make clear the points referred to above. 
Then let the scholars read with care a verse or two each, as far as v. 1]. 
Deal similarly with vv. 32—51. 
 Recapitulation.—Ehicit the chief points of the narrative as follows : the 
date, the'battle-ground, the combatants, the two champions ; Goliath's size, 
weapons, and armour ; the challenge, dismay of the Israelites, David's offer. 
Saul’s misgivings overcome, the hero’s humble weapons, Goliath’s boastful 
taunts, David’s reply, the combat, and death of Goliath. (These headings 
would furnish materials for a composition lesson.) At suitable points give 
fuller explanations, and judiciously enforce the following. 
Z Moral Lessons.—The folly of boasting ; the beauty of courage combined 
| with humility and faith ; the necessity for work-as well as crust ; the inherent 
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weakness 6 all evil, which is sometimes brought low by efforts which appear 
~ to be comparatively insignificant. (These headings would furnish materials 
for an address ) WE 


XVII—THE RICH FOOL. 
(Luke xii.13—21.) 

I. The Occasion of the Parable.—Verse 13: While teaching, Christ 
is abruptly interrupted by one of the crowd beseeching his interference in 
a family dispute. [Ask why the man would desire Jesus to assist him. 
Try to elicit—that the young man felt he had a just cause ; that to get redress 


was to him the chief aim of his lifé, and occupied his full attention ; and | 


that he thought that Jesus, who had taught that men should do as they 
would be done by, would surely help him.] His untimely interruption, 
however, showed how little he cared for Christ’s teaching, how fully his 
grievance, and his desire for the property had become magnified into. the 
only objects deserving his thought and his care. [Try to elicit—how the 


crowd would look, what feelings they would be likely to have; what they - 


would probably say ; and the expectancy with which they perme await Christ’s 
reply and decision. ] 

Verse 14. The Reproof.—Why did Christ refuse to interfere? Perhaps 
because he felt that it would not do to be supposed-to be a settler of either 
family or other disputes ; perhaps he saw at a glance that the man kad set 
his whole heart upon worldly goods alone. ; 


Verse 15. Covetousness.—An eager desire or passion for riches. Here it 


implies not only this but every kind of greed. The original of the word life 
“means more than mere existence. “*‘ Not because a man has abundance does 
his life’ (therefore) ‘consist in his goods.’ That is, ‘No man’s life consists in 
what he ——— 3; . . . nor by his having abundance can this be made 
to be the case.’ Man’s life is of God; not of his goods, however abundant 
they may be” [Alford]. Or, no man’s ite is complete which is made up of 


mere money- getting or the enjoyment of money. He may be the wealthiest | 


man in the world, and yet have the poorest, meanest life, because his aims 


have been low. Should, then, men be content to live for wealth only? Jesus | 


answers in the parable which follows, 


Il. The Parable—Verse 16: This man’s sit is painted in by no || 
means dark colours. We infer that he has used his means, wisely in tilling : 


the ground, No fraud, no injustice, no oppression, have a part in creating | 
his abundance. He has laboured, and God has seconded his labours. 

Verses 17, 18. His attention is now occupied with the endeavour—a wise_ 
endeavyour—to store his goods safely. 


Verse 19.’ But it now appears that his Sijeck in properly housing his || 


goods is a selfish and mean one; it is that he may “eat, drink, and be 
merry.” We infer, too, by his addressing his soul, that he fancies that a life 
of self-indulgence will fully satisfy it. It never seems to enter his head what | 
good his wealth might be to himself and others, how valuable the leisure and 
rest it affords tight be to him, how many and various are his soul’s desires. 
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A sensual life contents him. That he may die never strikes him. His 
prosperity forbids such a thought. 

Verse 20. Here the parable, with awful abruptness, brings God and death 
face to face with the man. The utter worthlessness and vanity of the course 
of life he has marked out are now terribly apparent. He must die. The 
goul which had goods laid up for many years and he are to part, and it cannot 
take along with it the earthly treasure. And what else has he prepared it to 
enjoy? Mark, too, the wealth he has heaped up may be, and is to be, taken 
| away from him. The “treasure which neither moth nor rust can corrupt,” 
the treasure which faileth not, is not his. 

Verse 21. Here Jesus pointedly applies his remarks to such among the 
_ crowd who may live by the short-sighted rules, and be governed by the selfish 
motives of the Rich Fool. 

Ill. The Lesson the Parable has for us—[The teacher, by reason of the 
age and limited experience of younger scholars, may be unable to do more 
than explain the parable literally taken. With elder scholars the following 
lessons may be taught, as arising naturally out ofa consideration of it.] 1. The 
~ yalue and importance of life. 2. Its various relations and duties. 3. The 
inaportance of seriously considering these facts, and of endeavouring by high 
‘aims, and by a resolve not to be absorbed in low, narrow pursuits merely, to 
live a complete life. The teacher can in conversation impress upon the 
scholars that no life is fully lived which does not, in addition to providing 
food for the body, likewise cultivate the mind, the feelings and affections. 
“The teacher ought also to avoid straining violently the statement “how 
hardly a rich man enters the kingdom of heaven.” What he can wisely and 
safely point out is, that while it is the duty of a man to improve his worldly 
circumstances, still he may have a well-cultivated mind and stores of wisdom 
without riches, and that it is possible to every man to live a more or less 
|| virtuous, loving, and holy life. The complete life is to be wise and good ;, to 

| serve God “with all the heart, with all the soul, with all the mind, and with 
{| all the strength.” JOHN REYNOLDS. 


XVIIL—STORY OF ZACCHAUS. 
: (Luke xix. 1—10.) 

- Reading.—Before commencing the lesson, see that the children are all 
seated properly and are attentive. Then let the teacher read to his class the 
verses containing the lesson ; the pupils, in the meantime, following him care-* 
fally with their own Testaments. Then call upon different boys, in any part 
of the class, to read verse by verse. Do not allow spelling, but tell, at once, 
| any difficult word. 
~ © 4. pXPLANATIONS OF WORDS AND ALLUSIONS. 


1. Through Jericho.—(See map.) On his way to Jerusalem from beyond 
Jordan (Mark x. 1, 32). J ericho, 20 miles N.E. of Jerusalem... 
a - 9. Facchieus.—Name means to be “ pure” or “just ”_—Hebrew—He was a 
|| Jew (verse 9). Pubhicans + Tax-gatherers. Chief: A receiver-general, having 
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collectors under him. At thistime Judea subject to Romans. Jews required 
to pay tribute. Collectors were called publicans—hated by Jews—payment 
of taxes a constant reminder of their subjection. The publicans would often 
deal hardly with the people, and extort unjustly. 


3. Sought.—Very anxious—to see Jesus—had heard about him—his fame |] 


had spread abroad. Who he was—what manner of person, Stature—size, 
height. £ : 

4. Sycamore——A species of fig tree—leaves like the mulberry tree— 
luxuriant growth—generally planted by the wayside. 

5. Zaccheus.—A rich man, and chief tax-gatherer ; would be well known 


' in his own town, and would be much spoken of by the people. Jesus had 


heard all about him. Just abide: Remain at his house—an honour Zacchzeus 
did not expect, 

6. Came . . . joyfully.—Received Jesus not merely as a duty of 
hospitality, but with joy and delight. : 

7. They all murmured.— Crowd, especially Pharisees (Luke xv. 2). 
Sinners: All publicans were classed amongst sinners. Jews hated their 
office. Probably he had been exacting in his demands (Matt. ix. 11). 

8. Half . . . poor.—Pharisees gave a tenth. Fouwr-fold: The law 
would only require the payment of the principal and a fifth part of its value 
(Lev. vi. 1—6). In his humility he promises to exceed this. We cannot 
suppose this had always been his practice, but it must be considered as a 
resolve formed under the teaching of Jesus. 

9. This day.—Day of repentance. Salvation: Confession of sins—first 
step in salvation from further sinfulness, Howse: Family. Forsomuch: 


Because he has given evidence of an intention to forsake his sins. . Son of 


Abraham: A Jew inwardly (Rom. ii. 28, 29). 

10. Seeé.—Jesus had heard of Zacchzeus, and sought him. Jesus came to 
call sinners to repentance (Luke vy. 31, 32). \ Save: Show them their Sines. 
save them from further wickedness—teach them the joys of goodness. Lost: 
Lost to virtue and happiness. : , 


II.—THE STORY RETOLD. 


Questions.—What two persons stand out in this story? Who was 


Zaccheus? What isa publican? In what town did he live? What did he 


do in his anxiety to see Jesus? Why? &e., &e. bad 
Lessons.—1. Seek Jesus, by learning something of the beauty and holiness 
of his character. 2. Habits—prejudices—evil companions crowd around 


you, and you cannot see Jesus. Like Zacchwus, you must remove every — 7 


difficulty. (Illustration.) 3. Salvation consists in (a) confession before 


God, and strong resolutions to do better ; (b) repentance of sins. Salvation || 


from owr sins—not simply from the consequences of our wrong doing. 
Books and Maps consulted.—Reference Bible, “ Livermore’s Commentary 


« a 


‘ ” 
on the Gospels,” or “ Barnes’s Commentary,” Greg’s “Scenes from Life of a 


Jesus,” map of Palestine. : Gro. Smrrr. 
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VUI—THE NAME MESSIAH, OR CHRIST. 


Ir seems proper to add to the former articles on “ Hebrew Words used in 
English Devotion” (see Manual, pp. 116, 152) a short account of the origin 
and meaning of the Hebrew name Messiah and its Greek equivalent Christ. 
This latter term, “ Christ,” is frequently connected with the proper name 
“Jesus,” so that the two are used together (“Jesus Christ”), as if they formed 
only one name. And we speak of Christ as we do of Peter or John, forgetting 
that the term once had a distinct official meaning, and was something more 
than a proper name. “Christ” is simply a Greek word used in our New 
Testament to represent the Hebrew word Messiah (Idshiach), of which 
_ Messiah, or Messias, is the Greek form. This may be seen quite clearly 
from John i. 41, “ We have found the Messias (which is, being interpreted 
" [translated*], the Christ).” Compare also-John iv. 25, “I know that Messias 
}| cometh (which is called |7.e., in Greek] Christ).” In this sense it is correctly 
| employed with the definite article, “ Thou art the Christ” (Mark viii. 29), as 
we should speak of “the king,” “the pope.” Other instances of the official 
| 
| 
i 
] 


t 


{/ employment of this name may readily be found. For example, in Acts ii. 36 

il we read, “Therefore, let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath 

\| made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Or 

Hl again, in Acts iii. 18, “ Those things which God before had showed by the 
“mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ + should suffer, he hath so 

|| fulfilled.” 

What, then, was the meaning of the Hebrew term “the Messiah ?” what 
was its origin and history ? 

Messiah (Mdshiach) is the passive participle of the verb Mdshach, “ to 
anoint,” and simply means “ anointed.” As such the term was applied to 
| priests and kings who were dedicated to their office by the simple rite of 
anointing. Thus, in Exodus xl. 13, directions are given to Moses to “ anoint 
H Aaron and sanctify him” (cf. Levit. viii. 12); and the high priest is conse- 
“quently spoken as “the anointed” (the Messiah), Levit. iv. 3, 5,16, &c. The 
| kings of Israel were consecrated in the same way (see the account of the 
| anointing of Saul by Samuel, 1 Sam. x1 ; and of David, xvi. 13). In con- 
1 sequence of this, Saul was actually designated “the Messiah of Yahveh” (the 
| 
| 


 Tord’s anointed t), 1. Sam. xxiv, 6, 10; and David is called “the Messiah | 
| of the God of Jacob,” 2 Sam. xxiii.1 (cf. Ps. lxxxix. 20). So likewise it is 
| said of the ill-fated Zedekiah, who was carried into captivity by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, “ the breath of our nostrils, the Messiah (Greek, the Christ) of Yahyeh 


was taken in their pits” (Lament. iv. 29). 


‘ng * Into Greek, the language in which the Gospel was written, the spoken language of Palestine 
| being a modified form of the old Hebrew, known as Aramaic. 
ee + According to the corrected text. 
| { In the Greek version of the Old Testament, ‘‘ the Lord’s Christ.” 
a || In the Greek, ‘ the Christ.” 


| and the “Messiah-Prince” here referred to certainly designates some con- - 
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The term was occasionally used, moreover, in a somewhat wider sense. 4 
Thus, in Ps. cv. 15, itis applied to the patriarchs, the progenitors of the | 
chosen people, “Touch not mine anointed” (Hebrew, my Messiahs—the : 
word is plural; Greek, my Christs) ; and in Habakkuk iii. 13, it appears: 
to refer to the chosen people as a whole, “ Thou didst go forth to save thy i; 
people, to save thine anointed” (Hebrew, thy Messiahs—again plural ; Greek, | 
thy Chiists). 

It is even applied beyond the limits of Israel altogether, to one who was 
not within the range of the nation, and knew nothing of its religion or its 
law. The great prophet of the captivity, writing in Babylon, while the | 
Persian king Cyrus was advancing on his career of conquest, looks to him to |} 
overthrow the power of the idolatrous Chaldeans, set Israel free, and restore | 
the pure worship of one God. He sees so clearly that it is in the power of | 
Cyrus to perform this, that he regards him as specially raised up by Yahveh 
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for this purpose (Is. xlv, 13), and speaks of him as his Messiah: “Thus || 
saith Yahveh to his anointed” (Hebrew, his Messiah; Greek, his Christ), — | 
Is. xiv. I. | 


The only passage in which the term Messiah actually occurs in our 
authorised version of the Old Testament is in Dan. ix. 25,26. The Book of © | 
Daniel is known to be one of the very latest books in the Old Testament; || 


temporary personage about 170—164 B.c. 
From these illustrations it will be clear that the word Messiah (Christ) | 
had a wide range of meaning, partly technical, partly spiritual. The history ‘| 
of the ideas connected with it must be reserved for another article. It will | 
be sufficient for the present to point out that whenever these appellations’ i 
occur in connection with Jesus in our hymns and prayers, they are used | 
rather as proper names than as titles (cf. H.C.C.H. 201, 227, 238, 243 and }} 
244, 475, &e.). : a \| 
What high and universal significance they possess may best be seen from || 
the words of the prophet of the captivity (Is. lxi. 1 sqq.), which Jesus declared — 
were realised in himself (Luke iv. 18 sqq.): “ The spirit of the Lord (Yahveh) | 
is upon me, because he hath anointed * me to preach good tidings unto the | 
poor, he hath sent me to preach liberty to the captives and recovering of || 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty those that are bruised, to preach the || 
acceptable year of the Lord.” J. Estiin CARPENTER, - “a 
7 es 


*Tho verbs used in the originals are those from which ‘ Messiah” and “ Christ” are respectively 
derived, rte F 
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